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The Price Is Not Right* 


THOMAS A. BLEDSOE 


HE TITLE of this address, ‘“The Price is Not Right,” is of course a 
"Le on the name of a popular television giveaway program, and 
its use on an occasion like this one produces somewhere inside us a 
jolt, large or small depending on the individual, whose nature and 
consequences will be the burden of my remarks today. In a society 
whose really organic ceremonials have become increasingly informal, 
though nonetheless ritualized, academic convocations remain among 
our most august and formal occasions. If belief means a day to day 
commitment, and a functional importance for the values we live by 
rather than those we profess, it is fair to say that Americans tend to 
reserve formality for occasions in which they do not really believe, 
even though they may not realize it, which they use to celebrate values 
quite other than those ostensibly professed in the ceremony. 

From this fact spring some of the reasons why, for example, minis- 
ters—and commencement speakers—are all too generally not ex- 
pected to say anything: why, indeed, it is frequently better, and cer- 
tainly more comfortable for all concerned, if the dangerous and un- 
settling process of provoking thought is pleasantly but firmly avoided. 
Closely related is one of our most widespread, if unrecognized, 
myths, that simply saying something, provided the proper incanta- 
tions are offered in the proper way, is equivalent to doing it, thus 


* A Commencement address delivered at the University of Louisville, June 7, 
1959. 
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leaving us free to go about our business on the assumption that it has 
been done. To this fact—and I am willing to call it a fact—with its 
unsettling parallels to primitive magic, to the original function of the 
satirist, for example, when he hurled insults that were literally con- 
ceived as deadly in the van of advancing armies, and with its frighten- 
ing implications for a society we comfortably regard as scientific, I 
shall return. It is one of the prices that definitely is not right. 

Let us first, however, examine the assumption that the essential 
American rituals are informal, even compulsively informal. Let us 
take the world of business, where, since this is a business-oriented 
society, our organic values are most consistently acted out. The con- 
temporary equivalent of the medieval ceremony of swearing alle- 
giance to an overlord and thus becoming a vassal (a word which then 
signified a privileged position, and whose subsequent history has im- 
portant implications for our discussion) is being interviewed and 
hired for an executive position in a corporation of any consequence. 
These occasions are quite rigidly patterned: they generally take place 
over ritual drinks and food, preferably at a club, or in an expensive 
restaurant where the employer is an habitué and where his status is 
obvious; either of these situations provides the required context, 
structured but informal, for the ceremony. 

The keynote is firstnaming. One of the things that constantly aston- 
ishes Europeans on their first acquaintance with America is the en- 
thusiasm with which we firstname people we barely know, and ap- 
parently bypass wide social differences through such breezy greetings. 
Understandably, they are likely to attribute this to our lack of tradi- 
tion, without recognizing that what they are witnessing 7s a tradition, 
a tradition so firmly established as to be ritualized, without recogniz- 
ing that status patterns do exist increasingly in our relatively mobile 
society, and that calling the boss Joe and having him call you Bill is as 
much a symbol of success in America as the traditional European use 
of occupational titles as a means of address. The quicker our hypo- 
thetical lunch gets to first names, the greater the likelihood that the 
ritual is a serious one. For the employee who works his way up inside 
a company, mutual firstnaming with superiors a couple of echelons up 
is the first positive evidence that he is on his way. 

At this point in our discussion, the important aspect of this pattern 
of American culture is the obverse, the use we make, or fail to make, 
of ceremonial occasions. Consider fraternal organizations, one of the 
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chief opportunities for the middleclass American male—and female 
—to participate in formal ritual. The contrast between what even a 
layman knows of the rites and formal purposes of any Order and 
what he can observe if he happens to be hotelled with one of their 
conventions sufficiently illustrates the point. This point is mot that 
during the convention these dignitaries are taking a holiday from 
their serious responsibilities to the organization; the fact is that such 
holidays 72 themselves constitute one of the serious purposes of the 
organization, as do business and social contacts, status, and the need 
for belonging; and for the great majority of the membership these, 
and not the formal purposes of the group, be they fraternal, altruistic, 
patriotic, or benevolent, are the compelling reasons for participating 
and belonging. It is the zxformal rituals—convention behavior is one 
—and not the formal ones, no matter how reverently these are exe- 
cuted on designated occasions, that provide the enduring cement for 
group solidarity. Which is as it should be, since the organic nature of 
these purposes reflects our real values: convention behavior, for ex- 
ample, generally has a sound therapeutic value, certainly an OK word 
these days, for the participants; the point is that these are not the 
values we like to publicly admit to. 

Consider the occasion on which we are met. This Sunday, as on 
other Sundays, the majority of America’s religious groups practiced 
their customary weekly observances. I think it fair to say that for most 
of us, actual purposes in churchgoing are at a considerable remove 
from the formal creeds and professions of our church; that while 
what the minister should mot say on Sunday may be critically impor- 
tant, what he does say is likely to be fairly incidental, as long as it 
falls within acceptable limits; that the importance of the service is 
not that it do anything active but that it exist in a certain formal pat- 
tern; that the actual group work of the church is done in a set of in- 
formal but standardized relationships—committee meetings, sessions 
of variously named and constituted governing groups, and the like; 
and that the minister who actually sets out to practice in his church 
the literal tenets of its faith, and to demand from his congregation 
such practice as a daily way of life, is likely soon to be in search of 
another congregation. What we want from the minister on Sunday 
morning is the particular kind of formality our ritual requires, but the 
symbol of his really entering the community is the time we begin to 
call him Joe—outside the pulpit. I speak as a churchman myself and 
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as a former denominational official, and these remarks do not in any 
way disparage the sincere convictions of a multitude of people; they 
do point up a fact which, for various reasons, most of us are willing 
to recognize, that religious observance in America is to a very consid- 
erable extent a formal affair in the sense in which I have used the 
term, where manner and not matter is the important attribute. 

What about the ritual in which we are immediately engaged, this 
commencement exercise? I should be enormously pleased, and even 
more surprised, if, for most of you graduating today, aside from the 
graduates of the professional schools, this august occasion ceremo- 
nializes the accomplishment of purposes very much resembling the 
avowed character of the degrees being conferred upon you. It goes 
without saying that I would be equally surprised if most of the young 
men and women who are today receiving their union cards and em- 
barking on professional careers have satisfied the spirit as well as the 
letter of the liberal arts training which is technically prerequisite to 
the degrees they are now receiving. 

I don’t mean—at least I hope I don’t mean—that none of you have 
learned anything, or that the liberal arts and the humanities, whose 
defender as practical rather than formal subjects I shall henceforth 
reveal myself to be, are being glossed over in the University’s curricu- 
lum. If so, it’s a great change since my day, since it was on this cam- 
pus that I began to find cut what these things mean; and in a very 
real way you can blame the University of Louisville and a number of 
individuals who are seated around me at this moment for my standing 
here saying these things. Take warning. 

I do most earnestly mean that humane and liberal education—by 
which I mean the study of any discipline, whether in the humanities, 
social sciences, or sciences, to use our convenient but misleading cate- 
gories, for its own sake and for its value in one’s own growth and 
development, quite aside from any of the immediate uses we mis- 
takenly term practical—such education, which is properly termed lib- 
eral because its aim is to liberalize and free the human spirit, has all 
too frequently become another of those formal rituals whose essential 
character, as we have seen, is that we do not really believe them, 
which means that we do not wholly believe them, and that we use 
them to celebrate and to achieve other purposes entirely. 

I mean, to put it bluntly, that those who today attend college pri- 
marily to get a liberal education are in the same kind of small minor- 
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ity as those offbeat participants in other institutions who actually be- 
lieve their formal professions. I further believe that in education this 
fact is nothing short of disastrous, since this is the only institution 
through which there is any chance of checking the disastrous social 
consequences of the attitudes we have been discussing. And finally, I 
believe that the importance of the liberal arts, in the broad sense in 
which I have used the term, is a thoroughly practical one, in the deep- 
est and truest sense of this much abused word. 


II 


The case for liberal education as a formal ritual is all too easy to 
make. In American today, the demand that young people “get an edu- 
cation” —the English translation is that they get a degree—is clamor- 
ous; the demand that they get educated is a still small voice. College 
is sold as a social and vocational necessity; even the uproar about in- 
creased science education, currently the loudest noise in higher edu- 
cation, is essentially concerned with training more technicians, not 
with fostering the speculative mind unwilling to accept the available 
answers, without which no genuine scientific breakthrough is possi- 
ble. Increasingly even for the good student—and I will again be 
happy if I do a great many of you an injustice—the degree itself is the 
goal, not what leads to it: a valid passport ceremonially delivered 
after the completion of the appropriate rituals, testifying citizenship 
in the world of college graduates but not of educated men, with blank 
pages awaiting visas which will be stamped at the proper checkpoints 
along the deceptively straight road of Organization Man. 

Any man’s youth looks different to him, and I plead guilty to this 
human failing, but from what I see of college for the serious student 
these days, it strikes me as a pretty grim business. We were grim 
enough, God knows—we had fun, too—and often offensively certain, 
but what we were grim about was not primarily getting a degree— 
many didn’t—but learning something, finding answers we were 
naively sure most of our instructors either didn’t have or were hiding 
from us because they were afraid to face up to them themselves. It’s 
not an entirely recommended turn of mind, but it has its advantages, 
and I think the last 25 years have made a difference that cannot be 
entirely accounted for by nostalgia for the days when unemployment 
was rampant but you could buy a 32-ounce fishbowl of beer in Louis- 
ville for a dime. 
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Of course no one is to blame, most certainly not the student who 
seeks in college the goals that society poses as acceptable; and it is a 
truism that if the attitudes I have been describing do prevail, educa- 
tion, like every institution, will be involved. Looking back again, to 
my own pre-World War II years as a junior member of the teaching 
profession, the change I am most struck with is the way teaching has 
become a profession in an Organization sense, with an emphasis, if I 
can be forgiven a plunge into pedagese, on horizontal as well as ver- 
tical power structure. I mean, for example, that meetings of learned 
societies—and I have attended, in my days in college publishing, 
more, and more kinds, than I like to remember—are getting harder 
and harder to tell from business conventions. The ostensible purposes 
of the meeting get more, though far from entirely, formal and honor- 
ific, while other purposes flourish, including socializing (I hesitate in 
this setting to call it convention behavior), hiring (one meeting at 
least has now gotten blunt enough to post a sign labelled Slave Mart 
for interview notices), and job getting (one of the things I mean 
by horizontal structure is the greatly increased awareness of the im- 
portance of the right contacts with the right bright young men and 
properly placed older men in the right institutions all over the coun- 
try, a sound business ploy if I ever saw one). That these crucial in- 
formal rituals are carried out with the appropriate ceremonials goes 
without saying. 

And the administration: well, in my day the administration was the 
enemy, and this was a formal relationship. I suspect that as we move 
toward that grand utopia where every boss is a buddy and every em- 
ployee votes the straight Republican ticket, this barrier will be among 
the last to fall, although I know of one young president of a major 
institution whose inner circle is an informal council of bright and 
ambitious junior professors who meet with him regularly and, over 
the appropriate informal rituals, settle the problems of the university. 

And so, annually, after a year in which, hearteningly, things do get 
taught and minds do get provoked, in that wonderful and alive rela- 
tionship between a stimulating teacher and a receptive mind, but a 
year in which this seminal experience cannot be candidly described as 
the order of the day, we arrive at the occasion on which we are now 
met. Degrees are distributed, pious words like mine are spoken, and 
another crop of graduates enters the web of American productive life. 
Does it really matter that the training most of them carry away with 
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them is perhaps not the beginning of a genuinely liberal education— 
for a beginning is all that any college can offer—so long as they are 
ready to become solid and responsible citizens of the freest, richest, 
and most powerful nation in the world? 

I’m afraid that it matters a great deal, and that it is at least in the 
cards that one of the results may be that America may cease to be all 
of these, or even that there may cease to be a world which humanity 
as we know it finds habitable. 

The society we have been viewing through the narrow window of 
its disbelief in its own formal ceremonials is one which no longer be- 
lieves itself. This is, of course, to a certain extent true of all ritual 
behavior, but it is excessively, even I think uniquely, true of our own. 
Who really believes advertising claims, even though a large chunk of 
our resources and many of our best brains are its servants, to the point 
that it has become the keystone of our retail distribution system? How 
many law-abiding citizens observe speed signs when there are no cops 
around? How many voters believe the politicians for whom they cast 
their ballots and to whom they entrust their affairs? We are a nation, 
not of sceptics, but of wise guys, true believers in the inside dope, 
convinced before we begin that the important question is what’s in it 
for him—or me. And, perhaps in defense, for the need to believe is 
strong and the wise guy, as every hipster knows, is potentially the 
biggest sucker of them all, we have overdeveloped the most danger- 
ous of all protective colorations, the capacity for self-delusion, the 
ability momentarily to convince ourselves of our own ceremonial ut- 
terances, the belief, as I remarked at the beginning, that saying a 
thing right can be the equivalent of getting it done. 


III 


What has all this to do with the humanities, with a liberal educa- 
tion whose impractical object is the growth and development of one’s 
own mind and spirit? My answer is, everything. What we are witness- 
ing is the decline and fall of the autonomous individual, the man who 
is a part of his own times but unlike Miniver Cheevy accepts this fact; 
but also the man whose strength lies in his inner resources, a locus 
considerably more enduring than Samson’s, who has cultivated wis- 
dom, an infrequent term nowadays, with every means at his com- 
mand, and whose aim is a life at once competent and fulfilled: the 
kind of man, in short, that liberal education is intended to nurture. 
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Consider two recent books whose importance is attested by their 
becoming a part of the language of literate Americans—David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd and William H. Whyte’s The Organization 
Man. In both we see the individual, Riesman’s ‘other directed’’ per- 
sonality, Whyte’s middleclass citizen who has “‘left home, spiritually 
as well as physically, to take the vows of organization life,” whose 
values are those of belongingness, of a world he never made but must 
embrace or die. 

Their popularity reflects a pervading concern over the shiny chro- 
mium box we have lowered over our brave new world, a concern epito- 
mized in Whyte’s whimsical but practical appendix on ‘How to 
Cheat on Personality Tests’’: 

1. When asked for word associations or comments about the world, 
give the most conventional, run-of-the-mill, pedestrian answer 
possible. 

2. To settle on the most beneficial answer to any question, repeat 
to yourself: 

a. I loved my father and my mother, but my father a little bit 
more. 

b. I like things pretty well the way they are. 

c. I never worry much about anything. 

d. I don’t care for books or music much. 

e. I love my wife and children. 

f. But I don’t let them get in the way of company work. 

This is our world, and in it we buy our jobs, our security—at least 
we call it that—our split-level look-alike houses, our multitudinous 
gadgets, our new cars that are every year harder to tell apart, and our 
future. And for it we pay our price: the terrible aloneness of the Amer- 
ican in a world where palship comes so easy that it never seems to 
matter much; the boredom that is the concomitant of our increasing 
leisure; the sameness that pervades our culture—our houses, our 
clothes, our entertainments, our manner, our selves; the uneasiness in 
a land of plenty which is approaching the level of a national psycho- 
sis, to the point where, in 1957, according to the National Association 
for Mental Health, your chances of being hospitalized for a severe 
mental illness during your lifetime were 1 in 12, as compared with 1 
in 20 in 1936 and perhaps 1 in 5 in 1976. Is the price too high? 

I think it is. I believe that a society which deliberately dons blind- 
ers to protect illusions which do not satisfy it, that lulls itself with 
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ceremonial observances and ritual utterances it wants to believe but no 
longer can, is courting disaster, all too possibly through the manly 
game of war, where the toys nowadays are nuclear fission and the pen- 
alties for miscalculation genocide. When I look around me, both at 
my own land and at what I can observe of our chief competitor, when 
I reflect on the fact that Eric Hoffer has so brilliantly demonstrated, 
that it is the frustrated who become the true believers in the mass 
movements which channelize the fanaticism of our time, I am, I con- 
fess, afraid. 

The world does lie before us like a land of dreams, never so vari- 
ous, never so beautiful, or so new. After the heroic struggles of the 
pitifully short years of his history, man stands potentially on the 
threshold of his true beginning, only a leap from the stars, from a 
universe so vast and so various only an eternity can encompass it. But 
only potentially. The darkling plain that awaits us this time, at the 
push of a single button by one nervous finger, is the permanent dark- 
ness of another eternity, the eternity of extinction. 

I am no prophet, nor would wish to be: I live, I learn, I love, and 
I hope. But this I know. If man is to meet the challenge of survival, he 
will need all the resources liberal education can provide him: knowl- 
edge, courage, and above all wisdom, qualities whose union only the 
free play of an inquiring mind can achieve. Even so we may lose the 
throw—there is no way to force-feed any of this into the mind that 
controls that nervous finger, or into any of those that will make the deci- 
sions, large or small, on which the future turns. But every mind which 
achieves this freedom improves our chances, for, as certainly as his- 
tory makes men, men also make history, and the right mind in the 
right place can make the difference. 

I have ranged from the apparently trivial to what may seem por- 
tentous doomsaying, and many of you may feel that the disparities are 
too great for cogency. What I have been trying to say is that these 
things are all of a piece, and that in a technological society like ours, 
where the time lag between events has become electronic, which is to 
say infinitesimal, the gap between small patterns of behavior and their 
large consequences has narrowed to where, for example, a nuclear 
holocaust can result instantaneously from apparently trivial occur- 
rences. We are living now without the margin we continue to act as 
if we have, and as long as we wilfully don our own blinders, we are 
asking for extinction. 
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The only practical way I know to get them off is through liberal 
education. It is no panacea, it offers no guarantee, and it is not easy. 
But it does offer the opportunity, to the inquiring mind, to learn, to 
reflect, and to grow, to prepare oneself for the incredibly difficult but 
exciting future that can be man’s inheritance. We are a hurried so- 
ciety, rushing we know not where. In a time when the pressure for a 
place in college is mounting geometrically, not as an opportunity for 
liberal education but as a step toward the right job and the right place 
in society, we are valuing less and less the things that college should 
give, the things that finally and practically matter. Four years of learn- 
ing and thinking that prepare you specifically for no job or profes- 
sion? Four years in which you either grow or make way for some one 
who can? It is a price to stagger the American psyche, but it is the only 
one I know that is right. 

If we continue to refuse to pay it, as I suspect we shall, then the 
small jolt with which I began is irrelevant, for the one the odds now 
favor is the big one with which we will end: a kingsize, self-service, 
unfiltered bang, complete with mushroom cloud. Only this time there 
won't be any audience to watch it on television, and the price won't 


matter at all. 











Meeting New England’s Higher 
Education Needs* 


ROBERT H. KROEPSCH 


VER THE YEARS anthropologists have spent much time and en- 
O ergy—to say nothing of sizeable foundation grants—on the 
study of primitive societies. At one time in history this effort was so 
concentrated that the typical Navajo family unit was reported to con- 
sist of one Navajo male, his spouse, several offspring, and at least one 
anthropologist. More recently these specialists in human relations 
have turned their attention to studying more modern societies—whole 
cities and towns, and subculture within large cities. As yet, however, 
very few of them have turned the spotlight of their research upon 
their own culture, that of the academic man. This could be done, of 
course, only by an anthropologist from across the seas, for an Ameri- 
can could not study himself and his own culture objectively. 

One tribal custom which would fascinate such a foreign scholar 
would be the proclivity of these natives of Academia to gather to- 
gether in large groups in urban centers at regular intervals to partici- 
pate in a ceremony referred to in the native tongue as an “educational 
conference”’ or an “‘association meeting.” He would note with interest 
that each native attending such a ceremonial conclave wears a badge 
on which is printed his name, his position in his tribe and the name of 
the tribe he represents. If our visiting anthropologist were very so- 
phisticated in the art of interpreting what he hears, he would note 
that more often than not the weighty educational problems are dis- 
cussed, examined, and evaluated from the point of view of the infor- 
mation printed on each native’s badge. This occurs even when the 
problems are broad and general and have important implications for 
all the tribes. But this would not surprise him too much, as he has 
seen this same phenomenon among other natives. He knows it is very 
difficult for natives to shift their roles from that of local tribal officer 
to that of regional statesman. 

For this reason, I’m suggesting today at this particular tribal cere- 
mony, that all the natives present mentally turn their badges over and 


* Presented at a meeting of delegates of institutions of higher education of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Boston, December 5, 1958. 
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rewrite them as follows: first, your name; then simply, ‘“Educator— 
New England.” This, then, is a plea that for a few minutes you play 
the role of an educational statesman who is not primarily concerned 
with University X or College Y but rather with the educational prob- 
lems of the region of which you are a resident and with the educa- 
tional future of the young people of New England. 


II 


In 1880 New England was one of the few centers of learning in 
the United States. This region saw the founding of the first institu- 
tion of higher education in the new country, Harvard College in 
1636. Almost all the early colleges were scattered along the eastern 
seaboard with more than half of them in the northeast. In New Eng- 
land, Bowdoin, Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Vermont, Williams, 
and Yale had all been established before the end of the 18th century. 
One hundred and fifty years ago the northeastern states could safely 
claim, I believe, the greatest concentration of college-educated men in 
the country. But times have changed! In 1950 Massachusetts was the 
only New England state among the first ten in the country in terms of 
the percentage of its adult population which had had four or more 
years of college, and it had slipped to eighth place. Of the ten top 
states, all but three were not only west of Dedham but they were west 
of the Mississippi. In order they were California, Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, New York, Delaware, Nevada, Massachusetts, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Connecticut was eleventh, New Hampshire twenty- 
first, Vermont twenty-fourth, Rhode Island twenty-fifth, and Maine 
thirty-ninth. 

Even natives in primitive societies have learned that transplanting, 
plus fertilizing, plus tender care is a satisfactory technique to make a 
growing plant flourish. Evidently those who went West from New 
England not only took eastern ideas with them, but nourished them 
with more tender care than did some of those who remained here to 
husband the parent plant. Such trends should be of concern to educa- 
tional statesmen, though perhaps not to the tribal chief who limits his 
concern only to the success of his own enterprise. 

New England is still the home of many of the most renowned in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the country, but as a region it does not 
merit a similar reputation in terms of the percentage of its college-age 
youth enrolled in college. Although most studies place Connecticut 
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and Massachusetts within the top ten states, these states do not lead 
the country, and the other New England states find themselves far 
down the list—distressingly so. The most recent study conducted by 
the Commission to Study Higher Education in Rhode Island gives the 
following rank order: Connecticut, sixth; Massachusetts, ninth; 
Rhode Island, twenty-fourth; New Hampshire, twenty-ninth; Ver- 
mont, thirty-sixth; Maine, forty-seventh. 

The studies of the New England Board of Higher Education con- 
ducted on behalf of the N. E. Regional Conference for the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School indicated dramati- 
cally that our plans for the future are not big enough—f our qualified 
young people, already born and enrolled in our schools, are to have 
the same opportunity for a higher education as their older brothers and 
sisters who are now in college. In other words, even if all the present 
hopes and expectations for expansion of all our New England college 
presidents are fulfilled within the next ten years, we shall still fall far 
short of the predicted demand for higher education. Or, to phrase it 
still another way, even if all of the needs of all of the institutions 
represented here this morning were to be met, the educational needs 
of the young people of New England would still not be met. This 
should be a concern of all citizens in New England. It should be a 
major concern of educational statesmen. It would, of course, be only a 
minor concern of those natives with a tribal point of view, for they 
might very well see in this situation only an opportunity for strength- 
ening their own tribal activity. 

In professional education the region is also slipping behind the 
nation as a whole. Although New England is the home of medical 
centers with national and even international reputations, a smaller 
percentage of our people are entering medical schools than from the 
country as a whole. But what is more frightening, while the trend 
over the country as a whole is ~p, the trend in New England is down. 
During the past three years the numbers of New England residents 
entering all four year medical schools in the country has dropped. 
Last year 10 per cent fewer students entered medical school from 
New England than in 1954, and I suspect that this year’s figures will 
reveal an even greater loss. 

In dentistry during this same period, the trend has been some- 
what more favorable with an increase of about 3 per cent in the total 
number of students enrolled. However, since 1920, New England 
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has seen its relative supply of dentists decrease, and New England 
students now claim a smaller share of the nation’s total classroom 
space than they did formerly. 

The problems of providing high-cost education for professions 
such as these are tough ones. In New England the problem is even 
tougher, since its taxpayers—except for Vermonters—have never 
faced up to the problems of financing such expensive types of educa- 
tion, but have always felt secure in the fact that they could “let 
George do it.” 

I would point out that today—December 5, 1958—there are nearly 
three million more people in the United States than there were when 
this group met last year. Eleven thousand new babies have been born 
every day since we last adjourned, and even when balanced with 
deaths we have been adding to our total population at the rate of 
8,000 per day. To carry the anthropological metaphor further I 
would suggest that even tribal chiefs should be somewhat concerned 
about the future supply of qualified medicine men to meet the health 
needs of our new papooses. 

But perhaps the most frightening problem of all has yet to be 
stated. Let us assume that every institution can raise adequate funds 
to erect new buildings and facilities and to double salaries in the 
years ahead. Where shall we find the faculty, those dedicated scholars, 
the very lifeblood of our institutions, without whom higher education 
is higher in name only? 

Again, in many ways New England’s accomplishments in graduate 
education are enviable, but opportunities for graduate study in New 
England for New Englanders are not adequate. The region’s three 
largest graduate centers, Harvard, Yale, and M.I.T., award nearly 
80 per cent of all doctor’s degrees in New England. As national unt- 
versities these institutions serve the country as a whole, and with 
distinction! Thus, in spite of the fact that an impressive number of 
doctor’s degrees is awarded in New England, the number awarded 
to New Englanders is far less impressive. It seems clear that if 
the region’s young people are to enter graduate study in sufficient 
numbers to ease significantly the shortage of college teachers, other 
New England institutions must provide greatly expanded and im- 
proved graduate facilities. 

Faculty members in all of our institutions must assume more re- 
sponsibility for identifying early those students who might well con- 
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sider a career in college teaching. More effort must be devoted to the 
recruitment of these able students. There must be an increased 
tendency among talented undergraduates to choose college teaching as 
a career. There must be an expansion of the purview of the faculties 
and staffs of small, high-quality institutions to include the ideas of 
developing new or expanding existing graduate programs. More 
critical concern for the processes and problems of preparing college 
teachers must be generated, and there must be more experimental 
action to cope with these problems. Imaginative methods of pooling 
our resources through co-operative efforts among groups of colleges 
must be developed. There must be increased effectiveness in inducting 
new college teachers into the profession through the medium of in- 
service training programs and adequate systems of rewards must be 
adopted so that we do not lose our best teachers to business and in- 
dustry. There must be an improvement of communication and co- 
ordination among the faculties and staffs of New England graduate 
schools, and a much higher level of public understanding of the prob- 
lems of college teachers’ preparation coupled with a willingness to 
provide adequate financial support for both public and private gradu- 
ate schools. 

Here is one additional sobering thought, not often contemplated 
by educators. Personal income has grown less rapidly in New Eng- 
land than elsewhere during the past two and one-half decades. From 
129 per cent of the national figure in 1930, per capita income in 
New England fell by 1955 to 113 per cent of the U.S. average. Pro- 
jections of this trend into the future indicate that by 1965 per capita 
income in New England may fall to the national average and that by 
1975 it may be approximately 9 per cent below the U. S. figure. If 
these projections are correct, new problems will have to be faced by 
the educators in New England for they will find themselves residents 
of a region which for the first time will be in a relatively less favor- 
able condition economically speaking than the country as a whole. 

What can we as New England citizens and educational statesmen 
do? How can we go about tackling these problems? It is obvious that 
we need to bring about some changes in the educational climate of 
New England. And I would suggest that we start with ourselves, that 
we prepare ourselves for this task. First and foremost we need to in- 
form ourselves more fully about our sister institutions. There are 180 
institutions of higher education in New England of which about 100 
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are members of this organization. I suspect that the names of many 
of them do not even ring a bell. Were we asked to locate them on a 
map of New England, our scores would be very low. As educational 
statesmen we can’t discuss regional problems without knowing more 
about other institutions, especially those which are unlike our own. 

The next step is to become better acquainted with the men who are 
responsible for these institutions and with their aims, objectives, 
problems, and aspirations. Meetings such as this one provide excellent 
opportunities for such an exchange of information. But I am afraid 
that an analysis of the social patterns at this and similar meetings by 
our visiting anthropologist would reveal that most of the interaction 
occurs between tribal chiefs who already know one another or be- 
tween representatives of similar tribes. Today’s luncheon and dinner 
could contribute to a broader understanding of New England’s edu- 
cational problems if everyone present sat with a stranger instead of 
with a friend and became acquainted with the particular problems 
and aspirations of that stranger’s institution. 

We must also become attuned to the great variety of educational 
institutions in New England and to the unique role of each. It would 
be wise to heed more of what John Gardner of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration tells us when he talks about diversity and quality, and to act 
more in keeping with his comments and those of others with a na- 
tional point of view. As he says, we cannot hope to maintain di- 
versity in the system unless we honor the various aspects of that di- 
versity. 

Nor does he feel that in doing so we are turning our backs upon 
quality and excellence. He suggests that we need a totally new con- 
cept of quality in higher education, a concept that would be applica- 
ble in terms of the objectives of the institution. As things stand now 
the word excellence is all too often reserved for the dozen or two 
dozen institutions which stand at the very zenith of our higher edu- 
cation in terms of faculty distinction, selectivity of students, and difh- 
culty of curriculum. On these terms, he points out, it is simply im- 
possible to speak of a teachers college, a technical institute, or a junior 
college, or even a small new liberal arts college as excellent. Yet 
sensible men can conceive of excellence in each of these institutions. 

I suspect that over the years we have established in New England 
an academic pecking order which is almost as well defined and 
structured as those that comparative psychologists have observed in 
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pigeons. This is unfortunate, because it conveys to the lay mind that 
there is but one rank order of excellence and that all institutions be- 
low the small top group are and must be inferior. It has been sug- 
gested that the true quality of various types of institutions might 
more properly be measured by what they do for the students they 
admit. If such a scale could be developed, we might be in a little bet- 
ter position to defend an academic pecking order. 

Each time a tribal chief in a public statement, or in a private con- 
versation, makes a snide or unsympathetic remark about another in- 
stitution—of which he often knows but little—and relegates it to a 
low place in the pecking order, he intensifies the difficulties which 
that institution must surmount in order to achieve its own goals of 
excellence and quality. He also may be doing the cause of education a 
disservice. The educational statesman on the other hand realizes with 
Walt Whitman that ‘whoever degrades another degrades me, and 
whatever is done or said returns at last to me.” 


III 


Once we have adopted this broader basic philosophy, based on a 
wider knowledge and understanding of both the educational needs and 
existing facilities of our region, we are then ready to move into the 
field of action. Already there is evidence that many New England 
citizens who traditionally have been concerned about higher educa- 
tion in New England are now becoming increasingly concerned about 
higher education for New Englanders. During the past year each state 
has taken new steps to assure for its qualified young people the bene- 
fits of a college education, benefits we know accrue to society itself. 

Following the regional conference sponsored by this Association 
with the assistance of the New England Board, five states have held 
their own meetings to call the attention of their citizens to the criti- 
cal problems facing our colleges and universities. Three of these were 
convened by governors. The sixth state has appointed a special com- 
mission to study its future educational needs and demands, In each 
case surveys have been made of existing facilities; future plans of the 
colleges have been shared; and impending shortages have been pin- 
pointed. Newspapers and other mass media have brought the details 
of these meetings and studies to the general public. Editorial com- 
ment has been frequent. With legislative approval, new student loan 
plans have been developed in Massachusetts and Maine. Some states 
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are now providing increased scholarship aid, and almost all are plan- 
ning new and expanded facilities. Interest in a regional approach to 
educational problems is mounting. Such activity on a statewide and 
regional basis is a brand new phenomenon in New England. It is 
welcome. 

But while this stirring of interest is necessary and encouraging, it 
will not suffice. The recent increased concern about our colleges and 
universities must be translated into positive action. The need for such 
action cannot be met by occasional crash programs, no matter how 
massively they may be mounted. The necessity of increasing and im- 
proving educational opportunities for New Englanders is not a 
temporary emergency; it is a permanent problem requiring a sound, 
long-term approach. 

From Russia come reports of a popular interest in education which 
does not exist in the same full measure among our own people. It 
is apparent that we as a nation have not chosen to commit an ade- 
quate proportion of our recources to the education of our youth. In- 
stead of supporting and nurturing this most precious and vital asset, 
we prefer to lavish a huge portion of our energy, money, and re- 
sources on items and services which are superficially pleasing, satis- 
fying, or entertaining. Too often many of us confuse the ‘‘pursuit of 
happiness” with the ‘“‘pursuit of pleasure.” 

It is, therefore, the duty of conscientious New Englanders, espe- 
cially our educational statesmen, to devote themselves as never before 
to changing our educational climate. They must convince the gen- 
eral public that it is imperative that education receive its full measure 
of the region’s interest, energy, and resources. Despite its cost, this 
kind of change is the soundest and least expensive way of improving 
our social, cultural, and economic climate. And such a change must 
occur if we are to maintain our proper place in an increasingly 
competitive world. 
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The Vital Relationship Between Student 
Government and Campus Community 


MAHLON H, HELLERICH 


TUDENT GOVERNMENTS are in difficulty today. A reading of a 
S random selection of student newspapers and conversations with 
administrators and faculty concerned with the well-being of student 
governments indicate the prevalence of certain common symptoms of 
this condition: good students are reluctant to run for office, many 
students avoid committee responsibilities either by refusing appoint- 
ment or by refusing to carry their share of the work after appoint- 
ment, and too few students are willing to think imaginatively about 
the problems of student government. Most damning is the failure of 
a large proportion of students on many campuses to vote in student 
government elections. What does a poor voter turnout mean? Is it 
possible that the failure of 75 per cent of a student body to vote in a 
campus-wide election (and this happened recently at a renowned mid- 
western university) means that these students have cast a negative 
vote on the continuation of their government? It may be going too 
far to come to that conclusion; on the other hand, it would be foolish, 
indeed, to ignore the many and widespread evidences of student 
apathy toward student government. 

This must be said immediately—the outward forms of student 
government are still carried on. Officers are elected, committees are 
appointed, and the established and usual functions of student gov- 
ernment are continued. The forms are respected, but the vitality 
which should characterize a healthy and well-functioning government 
is lacking. A meaningful relationship between government and its 
citizens seems to have disappeared. Some students do participate in 
student government, but, in too many cases, they participate because 
of the demands of personal ambition, or because of prudential con- 
siderations for their future employment, or because of loyalty to their 
fraternity or dormitory. Participation comes too rarely today from 
students who deeply believe in the transcendent importance of stu- 
dent government and from students who are committed to the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of a campus community. 

What lies behind the lack of concern both for student govern- 
ment and campus community among students? I would like to sug- 
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gest the operation of at least two factors, one of which reflects the 
impact upon the campus of a general societal condition and the other 
of which arises from a misconception and misuse of student gov- 
ernment by administrators, faculty, and student leaders. First, stu- 
dents are today largely concerned with living private lives. They 
look upon student government as but one of many extracurricular 
organizations all of which are demanding their time and energies. 
And today, they show little inclination to give much of themselves 
to extracurricular concerns, particularly those which demand sustained 
involvement. 

What do we mean when we say that students desire to lead private 
lives? Perhaps it would be better to say that they do not want to live 
or lead organization lives. We must remember that the present stu- 
dent generation has grown to maturity in a social pattern which places 
an emphasis on organization. They have been made “joiners’’ ever 
since preschool days. Many of them do not prefer the organizational 
life. However, they do not wish to rebel openly against the organiza- 
tion. They have long since learned that rebellion is fruitless. There- 
fore, they protect themselves against the demands of the organization 
by simply refusing to participate or by keeping participation at a mini- 
mum. Ours may be an organization society. Organization men may 
have become the predominant type, at least among American urban- 
ites. But even organization men, while willing to pay one organization 
the pound of flesh which it demands during the working day, are 
unwilling to give an additional ounce to other organizations once the 
working day has ended. This attitude is widespread among college 
students today. They will pay the college or university organization 
its due in terms of meeting the requirements of its curricular program 
and in meeting the demands of its regulations for campus living, but 
they will surrender as little as possible of themselves to the demands 
of extracurricular organizations. 

In a way, this form of nonparticipation on the part of students is 
laudable. It means that students wish to retain control of their per- 
sonalities. Big Brother is already too close, uncomfortably close, and 
they want to keep him, as best they can, at arm’s length. In this 
they are attempting to preserve their freedom, and this is good. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that in doing this students are 
weakening the entire structure of the campus community. In fact, they 
are denying its existence. They are willing to make peace with an 
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organization, but they do not want to work together to build a com- 
munity. It is this which disturbs those who conceive of student gov- 
ernment, not as a mechanism per se but as a very important tool, pos- 
sibly the most important tool, available for use in the task of trans- 
forming the American college or university from a collection of par- 
tially-related human atoms into a community of scholars. 

An important distinction must be made at this point. The American 
student is not an enemy of organization or of community; he appre- 
ciates fully the necessity and utility of organization as a social mecha- 
nism and of community as the basis of fruitful living. Therefore, his 
aversion to organization cannot be explained as an attempt to return 
to a romanticized individualism. But it can be explained in terms of 
an aversion to the widespread use by superiors in organizations of the 
techniques of personality manipulation. The use of these techniques is 
as corrosive of human dignity as the more coercive though less subtle 
forms of control employed in authoritarian societies. In other words, 
the contemporary student has known throughout his life parents, 
teachers, scoutmasters, and social workers who have not ordered him 
to do a certain task but who have disguised their command in a sug- 
gestion. He has understood that in these situations he was not free to 
make a choice. As a consequence, as a college student, he feels that he 
must accept manipulation in an organization which has some legal 
control over him. But he does not wish to expose himself to these 
techniques in organizations which he joins voluntarily, and these 
techniques are employed by advisers and student leaders of extra- 
curricular organizations. In this distinction is to be found the key to 
one solution of our problem: i.e., vitality can be restored to student 
governments when they are freed of manipulative pressures exerted 
upon them by administrative officers and within them by student of- 
ficers. 

Admittedly all this stands in marked contrast with the situation 
which prevailed a decade ago. At that time, many students, pre- 
dominantly the former GI’s of blessed memory, were deeply inter- 
ested in the development of student government. They were inter- 
ested in establishing a place for students in the decision-making proc- 
ess of the entire college or university. They wanted to win for the 
student body, as a collective whole, a place in the determination of 
college and university policy comparable to that held by the faculty, 
the administration, and the alumni. They did not regard themselves as 
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transients, spending at most three or four years on the campus and 
then departing. Quite to the contrary, they knew themselves to be part 
of a social organism. They understood the ideal of campus commu- 
nity, and they were committted to the realization of this ideal. Their 
experience in organizing for effective action, their enthusiasm, and 
their determination achieved an enlargement of the role of student 
government on many campuses. What is regrettable today is not 
only the absence of their commitment to the attainment of a more 
democratic campus, but the strong possibility that the progress which 
they had made to winning this goal is in danger of being lost. It is in 
danger of being lost not to an enemy of student government, but to 
the insidious pressure which increased specialization of function and 
hardening social roles are exerting upon the present student genera- 
tion. 

It must be admitted that this change in student attitudes parallels a 
comparable change in the attitudes of the general public. If we say 
that students are not concerned with campus affairs, we must immedi- 
ately admit that their parents are not overly concerned with political 
affairs in their own community or state or nation. If we say that too 
few students participate in campus elections, we must remember that 
many of their parents do not vote. If we say that students today seem 
to be primarily concerned with their private lives, we must add that 
this is true not only of their parents, but also of their older brothers 
and sisters who have learned to accommodate themselves to a bureauc- 
ratized society in this way. Indeed, if anything, the past eight years 
of our national history have been marked by an attempt on the part 
of our society to achieve an equilibrium in national politics. To do 
this, the society has sought to avoid bitter partisanship in politics, to 
insist that politics is a form of behavior less desirable for free men 
than economic activity, to divorce government from politics, and to 
hold that there are no significant issues dividing men and groups. 
These views have led to a disturbing unconcern with public policy 
throughout the country. This attitude in the general public helps us to 
understand the apathy of students toward their campus governments. 

These views stand in marked contrast to the views of those who be- 
lieve in the ideal of the self-governing campus community. To them, 
student government has some importance as a classroom in which stu- 
dents can learn the democratic process. But it is even more important 
as a means of effecting a liberalization of the administrative structure 
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of a college or university and the relations of students with faculty and 
administrators; in effect, it is an important means to the creation of a 
true campus community. In other words, those deeply interested in 
the student government movement realize its great importance in 
bringing a greater measure of democracy to the campus. They would 
define democracy not simply in terms of a student government with 
limited powers, but rather in terms of increasing the role of students 
in the various significant tasks which the college or university under- 
takes to do. What is frightening to them in the present situation is that 
this definition seems to be on the verge of rejection by various ele- 
ments of the college society; they fear that student government may 
become merely another administrative agency; they are afraid that, as 
students find that their government brings them neither freedom nor 
community, they may decide that it is unnecessary and seek its end. 


II 


Thus far, we have suggested one important social factor as making 
for the general apathy of students towards their student governments 
today—their desire to be as free as possible of organizational controls, 
to live as fully as possible the private life, and their loss of a sense of 
community. But beyond this there are more practical reasons which 
explain this condition. It must be said in all honesty that both admin- 
istrators and faculty on the one hand and student officers on the other 
have contributed to the disenchantment, indeed the disillusionment, 
which many students now feel toward student government. 

Here we can be quite specific. Many administrators have been much 
too timid in lending support to the developing student government 
movement on their campuses. Indeed, in all frankness, they have 
seemed to be afraid of the continued development of these organiza- 
tions. They have sharply delimited the powers of student government, 
and this has meant that on many campuses these governments must 
content themselves with trivial matters such as arranging for social 
affairs and keeping the extracurricular calendar. Their preoccupation 
with trivia does not escape the eyes of the more perceptive students. 
On many campuses today, student government leaders are looked upon 
as men and women who prefer to occupy themselves with ‘mickey 
mouse”’ detail. 

In addition, many college presidents have not asked their trustees 
to provide the grant of power which would make possible the organiza- 
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zation of a student government. They have permitted these govern- 
ments to exist only upon a grant from their own office. This is an im- 
portant distinction. For the president himself exercises a delegated 
power. Thus a student government founded upon a presidential grant 
has no organic relationship to the single source of power in the col- 
lege or university, the board of trustees (or regents or visitors). I 
would suggest that the student government should be based upon a 
favorable action upon its constitution by the board. But I am not sug- 
gesting this so that it would have a position equal to that of the presi- 
dent. Rather it should be subordinate and responsible to the president, 
but on the other hand its status should be co-ordinate with that of the 
various administrative agencies and the faculty committees. Why then 
have a student government upon a grant by the board? For this rea- 
son: it would directly link the board with the student government; 
this organic relationship is vital to the development of a campus com- 
munity. 

It might be pointed out, too, that with the proliferation of the ad- 
ministrative apparatus in even the smaller colleges in recent years, not 
too much attention has been given by administrators to the articulation 
of this expanding administrative apparatus with the existing structure 
of student government. Indeed, there has been a tendency to assign to 
new administrative personnel functions which previously had been 
carried on by student government or which might have been assigned 
to it. In a sense then, the development of student government has been 
limited at a time when other segments of the college structure have 
undergone a steady growth. 

The faculty as well as the administrators have some responsibility 
for the present low state of student government. Students do turn to 
faculty members for intellectual and moral leadership. They desire 
this. But, too often, particularly in matters dealing with student gov- 
ernments, they turn to faculty for guidance and receive no assistance. 
While faculty members frequently are not directly involved in a con- 
sultative or advisory capacity with student governments, nevertheless, 
there are many individual student officers who would welcome a dis- 
play of faculty concern in their affairs. Indeed in many cases, faculty 
have become almost completely silent as far as the problems of stu- 
dent government are concerned. 

Student government has also suffered because of student officers: 
too often they have proven to be unimaginative; they have been con- 
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tent to remain in the well worn groove in which they found their of- 
fice at the time they began to serve; they have been content to busy 
themselves with trivial matters rather than concern themselves with 
issues of real importance to their campus. In too many cases, they have 
been the representatives of those special interest groups among the 
students responsible for their election. And, like adult politicians, they 
regarded their responsibility to be that of serving the interests of these 
groups rather than the interests of the campus at large. 

There has been a tendency also, in some cases, for a student govern- 
ment to build up its own bureaucracy to parallel that of the adminis- 
tration and the departments. Probably this has occurred more fre- 
quently at the larger universities than at the small colleges. In such 
situations, there has been a tendency for the majority of a student gov- 
erning body to select its successors from those persons who have 
served it well within this bureaucracy. There has developed, then, a 
type of campus governmental machine which has perpetuated itself in 
power. Now, one would readily admit that neither of these conditions 
would be possible if students, as a whole, concerned themselves with 
student affairs and turned out in large numbers to vote in campus elec- 
tions. On the other hand, however, it is often true that these condi- 
tions lead to widespread student apathy, particularly when control of 
the government is not of direct concern to the vast majority of stu- 
dents. And this tends to happen when student governments are lim- 
ited in their powers and cannot concern themselves with vital decision- 
making. 

Thus, the revitalization and further development of student gov- 
ernments depends upon the progress made in the building of a demo- 
cratic community on the campus. From the historical point of view 
this should not be a difficult undertaking, for Americans have been 
doing this ever since 1607. One might say that this is the genius of 
Americans—to establish local, self-governing communities of free- 
men who find the nexus of their loyalty in their devotion to a demo- 
cratic ideology and democratic institutions. When our problem is 
viewed from this vantage point it seems difficult to believe that so 
little has been accomplished over the years in developing the self- 
governing community on the American campus. On the other hand, 
it is quite clear that an effort to realize both a larger measure of dem- 
ocracy and a fuller measure of community on our campuses must 
struggle against the strongly-moving trend to the establishment of 
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bureaucratic hierarchies which has already had a significant impact 
upon the American college and university. Yet of all institutions of 
our society the college and university have been least affected by this 
trend. The way is still open to the building of a democratic commu- 
nity in this social setting. But it must be recognized that while the 
way is still open it may be difficult to walk its full distance, particu- 
larly in the large university. For bureaucracy is an adaptation to job 
specialization, and, at the moment, there seems to be no forseeable 
end to the continuing process of job specialization and consequent so- 
cial fragmentation at the university. Under these circumstances, one 
can throw up his hands and surrender, or one can find like-minded 
persons who will join in an effort to build the bridge which will re- 
store some measure of community to this organization. 


III 


There are at least two models which might be used by those seeking 
to restore student government and to use it as the basis for building 
community. The one is that of campus community government which 
has been developed at Antioch College. In this case, the government 
rests upon a direct grant from the board of trustees, and is based upon 
the equal and direct participation of administrators, students, and 
faculty. In other words, the usual distinctions between these persons is 
partially rubbed out as they meet together to carry on the work of the 
community. The members of the governing council of the entire col- 
lege community are drawn from the faculty, administration, and stu- 
dents with the students in the majority, and are elected by the entire 
citizenry. The council has power to deal with many facets of the work 
of the college including the curricular. This model would seem to be 
well adapted for use by a small college. 

Another model which might prove to be useful at the larger col- 
lege or university would be that of a student government also based 
upon a grant from the governing board which, in effect, would make 
it an agency co-ordinate with administrative and faculty agencies be- 
low the presidential level in conducting the affairs of the institution. 
It would be granted the power to determine the amount of an inclu- 
sive student activities fee, to appropriate these monies to the various 
extracurricular organizations, to establish the regulation for student 
behavior, to recognize all extracurricular organizations, and to make 
recommendations on curricular matters. These are real powers. When 
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a student government exercises these powers it touches the private 
lives of students. When this occurs, many students will realize that 
they can no longer remain indifferent to this government and they 
will begin to involve themselves in its affairs. 

But to provide some safeguards against undue centralization of 
power and function in the student council, this model would also in- 
sist that the student government constitution contain a bill of rights to 
protect the individual student and extracurricular organizations from a 
predatory council. It would also provide for some decentralization of 
powers by granting a large measure of local autonomy to various living 
units. It would give the enforcement of the group-living regulations to 
a student judicial agency which would be independent of the student 
council. Through the interaction of these bodies progress would be 
made among students in developing a sense of community. 

The development of community would be furthered by the articu- 
lation of the student government with administrative and faculty 
policy-making bodies. This articulation would have to be as complete 
as possible in order to be as effective as possible. It might very well 
begin on the subcommittee level and continue upward to the ultimate 
decision-making authority within each segment of the university organ- 
ization. Here, administrators and faculty members would have to bear, 
at least initially, a greater responsibility than the students. They have 
greater skill in communication; they should take the initiative in open- 
ing channels and in keeping them clear. Through the sharing of 
policy-making responsibilities some measure of community could be 
achieved. 

It would be foolish to suggest that such a system could operate 
without an occasional difference of opinion as to areas of jurisdiction 
as between the student government, administrative offices, and faculty 
committees. An appeal body should be set up to deal with such con- 
tingencies. This board should be composed of an equal number of 
faculty, administrators, and students. The student members should be 
free of any formal involvement with the student government as such. 
This board might also hear appeals from individual students or stu- 
dent organizations involving alleged violations of their rights by the 
student government. The decisions of this board would not necessar- 
ily be final; it should be possible to take an appeal to the president 
and ultimately to the board. In its entirety, this model is based upon 
the assumption that a reciprocal acknowledgement of rights and re- 
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sponsibilities as between administration, faculty, and students is in- 
dispensable to the achievement of a campus community. 

It is entirely possible that these measures would not be sufficient to 
overcome the present apathy on the part of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators which is not only robbing student government of its 
vitality but is surrendering the ideal of community by default. Still 
the problem is real, and continuous experimentation is needed to find 
the best method of dealing with it. Solutions may well be as varied as 
are the campuses on which they will be developed. But to be effective, 
each must be based on the principle that a vital relationship exists be- 
tween student government and the ideal of campus community. 











Junior College Performance and Its 
Relationship to Success at Kansas 
State University 
DONALD P. Hoyt 


OLLEGES and universities are becoming increasingly aware of en- 
+ rollment pressures. As the population increases, and as the pop- 
ularity of college attendance increases, these pressures will continue to 
grow. 

Educators, in seeking solutions to this problem, have made various 
proposals. One common proposal has been the suggestion that junior 
colleges carry increasing responsibilities for the first two years of col- 
lege, giving present-day four-year colleges and universities primary 
responsibility for the “screened’’ upperclassmen and for the graduate 
program. 

In discussing such a proposal, numerous questions regarding junior 
colleges and their products have been raised. Are their standards suf- 
ficiently high? Do they differ among themselves regarding grading 
practices? Are their programs adequate to permit their students to 
perform meaningfully in four-year programs? Could junior college 
performance serve as an adequate screen? The present study was un- 
dertaken in an effort to cast some light on such questions. 


PURPOSE 


More specifically, this study was planned to investigate (a) the 
relationship between junior college performance and subsequent per- 
formance at Kansas State University; (b) comparable relationships 
between early and later academic performance for “native” KSU stu- 
dents; and (c) the degree of uniformity among various Kansas junior 
colleges with respect to junior college grades, KSU grades, and the 
relationship between the two. 


SAMPLE 
The basic sample (hereafter called the Junior College sample) was 
composed of all Kansas junior college transfer students who first en- 
rolled at Kansas State in 1954, 1955, or 1956. Eliminations were 
made if the student failed to complete at least one semester at KSU or 
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if he did not take the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination (ACE), the scholastic aptitude test routinely admin- 
istered to transfer students. A total of 26 were eliminated for either 
or both of these reasons. The sample was then composed of 310 men 
and 80 women. 

A comparison sample (hereafter called the KSU sample) was 
drawn at random from lists of students whose original college regis- 
tration was at Kansas State. Members of this sample were chosen so 
that each matched a member of the junior college sample in terms of 
sex, school, academic standing (freshman, sophomore, etc.), and year 
of first collegiate enrollment. 


PROCEDURE 


Three items of information were obtained for each member of the 
Junior College sample: (1) his junior college grade point average; 
(2) his cumulative KSU grade point average as of September 1, 
1957; and (3) his ACE raw score. 

For the KSU sample, “early” and “later” KSU grade point aver- 
ages were computed. The “early” represented the KSU average for 
the amount of college work equivalent to that completed in junior 
college by the matched subject of the Junior College sample. The 
“later” represented the KSU record after that time. ‘‘Early” and 
“later” averages were thus based on entirely separate courses. 

For some of the analyses, the samples were subdivided by sex and 
class, forming six subgroups of the type, ‘Freshman men.” For other 
analyses, the data were grouped by sex and school, forming five sub- 
groups of the type, “Arts and Science men.” (Three of the schools— 
Agriculture, Engineering, and Home Economics—enrolled only 
members of one sex for the present sample. ) 


RESULTS 


Relationship of junior college grades and early KSU grades to sub- 
sequent performance at Kansas State University. In this part of the 
study, four questions were investigated: 

1. How well do junior college grades forecast KSU grades? 

2. How does this compare with findings concerning the relation- 
ship of early KSU grades to later grades? 

3. Are junior college grades higher or lower than KSU grades? 

4, How does this compare with findings concerning early and later 


KSU grades? 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATION OF EARLY ACADEMIC RECORD WITH SUBSEQUENT 
KSU AVERAGE FOR STUDENTS IN VARIOUS KSU SCHOOLS 

















Sample 
School 

N Junior College KSU 
Agriculture 46 . 782 .838 
Arts and Science (men) 91 .334 .593 
Engineering 173 .507 .630 
Arts and Science (women) Al .654 .832 
Home Economics 39 .641 .860 





Answers to questions “1” and “3” were obtained by correlating 
junior college grade point average with KSU average for the Junior 
College sample, and by examining mean differences in these two aver- 
ages. To answer questions “2” and ‘‘4” similar statistics were com- 
puted for the KSU sample. 

Tables I and II present the results obtained with respect to the first 
two questions. 

An examination of Tables I and II with respect to the first two 
questions suggests the following: 

1. Junior college grades were positively related to KSU grades, but 
the magnitude of the relationship varied with school, class, and sex. 
Thus they were of little value in forecasting KSU performance for 
Arts and Science men (r = .334), and freshman men (r = .278). 
Intermediate correlations were obtained for Engineering students 
(r = .507) and for junior men (r = .483). Relatively high forecast- 
ing ability was found for Agriculture students and for all women’s 
groupings. 

TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF EARLY ACADEMIC RECORD WITH SUBSEQUENT 
KSU AVERAGE FOR STUDENTS IN VARIOUS CLASSES 














Sample 
Class* 

N Junior College KSU 
Freshman men 35 .278 .549 
Sophomore men 106 546 593 
Junior men 169 -483 669 
Sophomore women 26 717 . 764 
Junior women 44 774 -913 





( i - for freshman women are not reported because of the small sample size 
N=10). 
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TABLE III 


EARLY AND LATER GRADE POINT AVERAGES* FOR STUDENTS 
IN VARIOUS KSU SCHOOLS 














Sample 
School 

Junior College KSU 
Agriculture Early GPA 1.542 1.297 
(N=46) Later GPA 1.318 1.472 
Difference .224 —.175 
Arts and Science (men) Early GPA 12552 1.174 
(N=91) Later GPA 1.280 1.414 
Difference ele — .240 
Engineering Early GPA 1.696 1.361 
(N=173) Later GPA 1.204 1.289 
Difference .492 .072 
Arts and Science (women) Early GPA 2.085 1.413 
(N=41) Later GPA 1.580 1.541 
Difference .505 — .128 
Home Economics Early GPA 2.311 1.582 
(N=39) Later GPA 1.833 1.735 
Difference .478 — .153 





* GPA were computed on the three-point system: A=3; B=2; C=1; D=0; F=—1. 


2. Without exception, early KSU record predicted later KSU rec- 
ord more accurately than did junior college record. In the cases of 
Agriculture students and sophomore men and women these differ- 
ences were slight, but they were substantial for the other seven 
groups. 

3. Women’s grades were considerably more predictable (i.e., con- 
sistent over time) than were men’s. (Agriculture men were an ex- 
ception.) This finding has been reported in other studies, and proba- 
bly reflects more stability in academic motivation on the part of 
women than is true for men. 

4, Predictions of future grades were more accurate as students ad- 
vanced from freshman to junior status. This finding is not surprising; 
it simply confirms the supposition that predictions of the future im- 
prove as more and more of the past is used to make those predictions. 

The two questions relating to the absolute level of junior college 
and KSU grades are answered in Tables III and IV. 

Data in these tables established a consistent trend: for the Junior 
College sample, early (junior college) grades averaged higher than 
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did later (KSU) grades. In terms of schools, the differences were 
about one-half of a grade point for Arts and Science women, Home 
Economics, and Engineering students, and about one-fourth of a 
grade point for Arts and Science men and Agriculture students. There 
was a bigger discrepancy for upperclassmen than for freshmen. 

When the KSU sample was considered, however, there was a 
trend for the later grade point average to be slightly 4igher than the 
early average. Minor exceptions occurred in the case of Engineering 
students and sophomore men. A detailed examination of the data 
showed that these exceptions were due entirely to the trend found for 
the Engineering sophomores of the KSU sample, whose later grades 
were one-fourth of a grade point below their early (freshman) 
grades. It seems likely that the demanding sophomore Engineering 
program, which includes the crucial Engineering Physics and Calculus 
courses, accounts for this trend. 

Certain other generalizations from these tables merit comment: 

1. In addition to being more predictable, women also achieved at a 


TABLE IV 


EARLY AND LATER GRADE POINT AVERAGE FOR STUDENTS 
IN VARIOUS CLASSES 














Sample 
Class* 

Junior College KSU 
Freshman men Early GPA 1.465 1.021 
(N=35) Later GPA 1.287 1.062 
Difference .178 — .041 
Sophomore men Early GPA 1.537 1.291 
(N= 106) Later GPA 1.126 1.228 
Difference 411 .063 
Junior men Early GPA 1.724 1.357 
(N= 169) Later GPA 1.307 1.492 
Difference 417 — .135 
Sophomore women Early GPA 2.217 1.413 
(N = 26) Later GPA 1.715 1.503 
Difference .502 — .090 
Junior women Early GPA 2.213 1.500 
(N=44) Later GPA 1.697 1.650 
Difference .516 — .150 








me Figures for freshman women are not reported because of the small sample size 
= 10) 
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higher level than did the men; this was true of both samples, and re- 
gardless of whether early or later grades were considered. This find- 
ing is also consistent with those of past studies, and probably reflects 
the fact that academic achievement is more of a legitimate and prized 
goal among girls than among boys. 

2. The KSU “later” GPA did not show consistent differences be- 
tween the Junior College and KSU samples. On the whole, junior 
college students did as well at Kansas State as did students whose 
original enrollment was at that institution. A detailed analysis of the 


TABLE V 


EARLY AND LATER GRADE POINT AVERAGES FOR 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS AT KSU 














Sample 
Class 

Junior College KSU 
Freshmen Early GPA 1.658 1.054 
(N=14) Later GPA 1.529 .839 
Difference 129 ane 
Sophomores Early GPA 1.558 1.408 
(N=57) Later GPA 1.139 1.170 
Difference -419 238 
Juniors Early GPA 1.777 1.377 
(N=102) Later GPA 1.195 1.418 
Difference .582 — .041 





data suggested an important exception in the School of Engineering. 
Table V presents these data. 

From Table V, it is clear that there was an increasing difference 
between early and later grades in the Junior College sample as the 
amount of junior college education increased. In addition, the differ- 
ences between the two samples in terms of KSU (later) grades 
changed markedly from freshman through junior years. This finding 
suggests that, on the average, a student would be better prepared for 
his last two years in Engineering at Kansas State if he took his first 
two years at that institution rather than at a junior college. To transfer 
as a freshman or a sophomore would not appear to handicap the stu- 
dent, however. 

In summary, except for Engineering juniors, the data suggest that 
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while grades of junior college students probably will drop when they 
enroll at KSU, they won’t drop significantly below the average of stu- 
dents whose original enrollment was at Kansas State. Unfortunately, 
we were unable to answer an important related question: namely, did 
the Junior College and KSU samples differ with respect to their abil- 
ity for college work? 

Degree of academic uniformities among various Kansas junior col- 
leges. The second major purpose of this study was to determine if the 
gross results reported earlier were uniform with respect to the various 
junior colleges, or if results from these schools differed among them- 
selves. Because of the small number of women in the sample, separate 


TABLE VI 


ACE SCORES OBTAINED BY STUDENTS FROM VARIOUS JUNIOR 
COLLEGES UPON FIRST KSU ENROLLMENT 











Junior College Mean s.d. N 
1 124.05 20.1 22 
2 120.81 17.1 16 
3 118.76 7.3 21 
4 117.33 24.1 18 
5 115.94 23.3 16 
6 114.37 21.4 19 
7 112.12 21.6 58 
8 111.33 17.6 15 
9 110.80 28.1 20 

10 110.28 25.5 29 
11 104.91 24.0 23 
12 101.96 aa.9 25 





analyses of their records were not made. Similarly, results for men 
transfers from three junior colleges were not considered, inasmuch as 
there were fewer than 15 subjects from these schools. 

Preliminary analyses revealed that roughly equal proportions of 
freshmen, sophomores, and juniors came from the 12 schools in- 
volved. This made feasible a comparison of the students in terms of 
scholastic ability as measured by the ACE at the time of first KSU 
enrollment. Results of this analysis are presented in Table VI. 

An analysis of variance of the data in Table VI led to a clear re- 
jection of the hypothesis of homogeneity. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences in scholastic ability were found. The average student from 
Junior College #1 made an ACE score at about the 85th percentile 
for Junior College #12. 
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In view of this finding, one might naturally expect higher grades at 
one junior college than at another. Fortunately, it was possible to sta- 
tistically control the effects of ACE scores on junior college grades (es- 
sentially, make the students at each junior college equal in terms of 
scholastic ability), and thus gain a clearer picture of grading prac- 
tices. The results of this operation are shown in Table VII. 

An analysis of covariance, from which the data of Table VII were 
taken, resulted in a rejection of the null hypothesis. That is, when 
scholastic aptitude was controlled statistically, grade averages among 
the several junior colleges varied considerably more than would be 
expected by chance. Students in Junior College #2 averaged almost 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE GRADES AT VARIOUS JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH 
ACE SCORES HELD CONSTANT 











Junior College Mean s.d. 
1 1.259 47 
2 2.058 .60 
3 1.753 44 
4 1.176 41 
5 1.742 47 
6 1.577 .69 
7 1.522 .68 
8 1.573 62 
9 1.754 .65 

10 1.714 65 
11 1.553 43 
12 1.947 57 





one grade point higher than those in Junior College #4 when ability 
differences were controlled. 

The implications of this finding seem clear. Valid interpretations of 
junior college records in terms of probable success at Kansas State 
seem to require a knowledge of the specific junior college involved. 

In addition to the information provided by the preceding analysis 
(i.e., that grading standards seem to vary among the junior colleges) 
one might ask if performance in one junior college is more indicative 
of success at Kansas State than is performance in another junior col- 
lege. Such a question can be answered by computing correlation co- 
efficients between junior college grades and KSU grades for each 
junior college. This procedure can produce only very tentative an- 
swers in the present study, however, since a stable estimate of a corre- 
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lation coefficient is dependent upon large samples. Nevertheless, 
Table VIII has been prepared as a preliminary exploration of this 
question. 

In view of the hazards inherent in the use of the correlation tech- 
nique with such small samples, it seems safest to avoid comments on 
these results. There is a strong hint of differential forecasting power 
of junior college records, however, so that it seems reasonable to rec- 
ommend further study of this question with larger samples of stu- 
dents. 

A final question which this study investigated concerned grades at 
Kansas State. Did students at one junior college perform better at KSU 


TABLE VIII 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN JUNIOR COLLEGE GPA AND KSU 
GPA FOR TWELVE JUNIOR COLLEGE GROUPS 











Junior College N r 
1 22 371 
2 16 .700 
3 21 643 
4 18 .129 
5 16 .520 
6 19 .479 
7 58 447 
8 15 .796 
9 20 582 

10 29 .686 
11 23 .240 
12 25 .300 





than those from another? Again, since ability differences had been es- 
tablished, it seemed best to phrase the question, “Do students from 
various junior colleges achieve at different levels at KSU when they 
have been equated in terms of ability?” Table IX presents data on this 
question. 

An analysis of covariance, from which the data of Table IX were 
derived, resulted in an acceptance of the null hypothesis. In other 
words, the fluctuations in KSU grades noted in Table IX were no 
greater than would be anticipated by chance. 

These averages would probably have been even closer if it had been 
possible to equate the junior college groups in terms of the proportion 
entering each KSU school. Junior College #9, which had the highest 
KSU average, was grossly under-represented in the KSU Engineering 
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TABLE IX 


AVERAGE KSU GRADES FOR VARIOUS JUNIOR COLLEGE GROUPS 
WITH ACE SCORES HELD CONSTANT 











Junior College Mean s.d. 
1 1.208 .67 
2 1.315 .60 
3 1.197 .89 
4 1.230 49 
5 1.064 97 
6 0.979 .50 
7 1.193 82 
8 1.245 81 
9 1.630 .66 

10 1.384 62 
11 1.255 64 
12 1.331 .63 





school, whereas Junior Colleges #3 and #6 were substantially over- 
represented in that school. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study attempted to find empirical answers to a number of 
questions regarding students who transferred to Kansas State Univer- 
sity from various Kansas junior colleges. Questions regarding the 
meaningfulness of junior college grades and their uniformity were 
investigated by studying a total of 390 junior college transfer students. 
A comparison sample of 390 students whose original college enroll- 
ment was at KSU was drawn, such that each junior college student 
was matched in terms of sex, KSU school, number of college credits, 
and year of first college enrollment. 

The following results were found: 

1. Junior college grades were positively related to KSU grades, but 
the relationship was high only for Agriculture students and for women 
students. , 

2. Early KSU grades predicted later KSU performance substan- 
tially better than did junior college grades. 

3. Junior college grades averaged substantially higher than did 
later grades obtained at Kansas State. 

4, In the comparison sample, however, later records of KSU stu- 
dents tended to be slightly improved over their earlier KSU records. 

5. Junior college students earned about the same grades at Kansas 
State as did their matched students whose original registration was at 
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that school. A minor, but important, exception occurred in the case of 
junior engineers, where junior college students achieved poorer rec- 
ords than did native KSU students. 

6. There were wide differences among junior colleges in terms of 
the scholastic aptitude scores (ACE) of their KSU transfers. 

7. When these ability differences were controlled, there were still 
large and statistically significant differences in junior college grades 
for students at the different schools. Junior colleges appear to have 
different grading standards. 

8. When ability differences were controlled, students from various 
junior colleges made about the same grades at Kansas State. Kansas 
junior colleges seem to be uniform with respect to their ability to pre- 
pare students for work at Kansas State University. 

9. It appears likely that more meaningful predictions of success at 
KSU can be made on the basis of grades in some junior colleges than 
in others, although larger samples are needed to establish this finding 
with certainty. 














An Example of Space Inventory Codes 
and Record Card 


CLIFFORD L. CONSTANCE 


HIS REPORT of how the University of Oregon set up its inventory 
na physical space is presented as an illustrative case study. As col- 
leges and universities embark upon this task, under various conditions 
and requirements, they will benefit from studying a variety of tech- 
niques. For example, in a workshop at Pittsburgh Mr. Ausen reported 
on Minnesota’s double code for room type and room function; our 
code shown below attempts to combine these as “type of function.” 
Other schemes in the literature include physical characteristics in great 
detail; our code shows only a few simple specifications. These and 
other differences will have to be tested in use, as we make utilization 
studies and meet requests for space data. 

The Oregon “Space Inventory Record Card” is reproduced below. 
In addition to the coded items for IBM manipulation, space is pro- 
vided for writing out supplementary descriptive notes. The diagonal- 
barred squares are for exceptional coded items, normal entries re- 
quiring only the open squares. One feature of Oregon’s plan is that 
this inventory was made by the Physical Plant office, and that when 
any change in physical space is made through that office a correspond- 
ing correction in the records is guaranteed. A striking statistic of the 
inventory is that, while the total of regular classrooms on the campus 
is about one hundred and thirty, the total number of cards involved 
in a complete space tabulation (dormitories, student union, libraries, 
and all the rest) exceeded four thousand. 
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SPACE INVENTORY CODES AND RECORD CARD 
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line. 


In the codes which follow, it may be noted that each functional 
classification has a “‘related service area’’ classification associated with 
it. In the ‘‘additive’” categories of columns 35, 36 and 37 any cards 
with 3, 5, 6, 7 or 9 code show there is more than one type of the 
equipment indicated; explanatory details are written on the adjoining 


IBM Card 
Columns Item Recorded Coding Instructions or Number 








1-4 Room number (fourth column for any letter subdesignation such as 101A) 
5-19 Building name (written out) 
20-23 Building code (first three columns for University building number; 
fourth column for O if located off main campus) 
24-28 Area (square feet of floor space) 
29-30 Type of function: 10 Classroom ............. 11 Related service area 
12 Teaching laboratory . 13 Related service area 
(Instructional) 14 Gymnasium ............ 15 Related service area 
16 Swimming pool ........ 17 Related service area 
18 Student practice room ... 19 Related service area 
22 Conference room ....... 23 Related service area 
(Meetings) 24 Auditorium, theater ..... 25 Related service area 
26 Arena, armory ......... 27 Related service area 
32 Administrator's office .... 33 Related service area 
(Offices) 34 Faculty office .......... 35 Related service area 
56 Fee HE ys ox vee cdees 37 Related service area 
(Research) 42 Research laboratory ..... 43 Related service area 
(Professional po eee ee 53 Related service area 
Services) 54 Museum, gallery ........ 55 Related service area 
56 Health service .......... 57 Related service area 
(Non-residential 62 Student activities ....... 63 Related service area 
Activities) 66 Nonresidential dining ... 67 Related service area 
68 Faculty activities ........ 69 Related service area 
7 GE ik kh tceceevdes 73 Related service area 
(Residential ) 74 Sleeping or study room .. 75 Related service area 
76 TR CE ccc ce sesies 77 Related service area 
78 Game or social room .... 79 Related service area 
(Operating 82 Building service ........ 83 Related service area 
Services) OG Tesh POGUE. « onnc cnsecces 87 Related service area 
88 Circulation area ........ 89 Related service area 
(Maintenance, 92 Physical Plant area ...... 93 Related service area 
Miscellaneous) 96 Auxiliary enterprises ..... 97 Related service area 
, errr 99 Related service area 
31-34 Capacity (optimum number of individuals accommodated) 
35 Seating (1 fixed seats, 2 movable tablet-arm chairs, 4 straight chairs, 
8 others; additive with 9 maximum) 
36 Work space (1 seminar table, 2 separate tables or desks, 4 multiple desk 
or table or counter, 8 others; additive with 9 maximum) 
37 Utilities and equipment (1 water taps, 2 gas line, 4 daylight control, 
8 others; additive with 9 maximum) 
38-39 Blackboard (number of lineal feet) 


Department assigned (written out—if any) 








Let the College Calendar Answer 
the Questions 
SISTER M. Dorotny, O.P. 


OLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS have learned that right timing is es- 
C sential to the smooth operation of all facets of campus life, 
whether the student population is 200 or 20,000. The more efficiently 
and satisfactorily routine college affairs can be announced, the more 
time everyone will have to raise the quality of what is being done. 

Before each fall term, deans of students must advise the traveling 
student body of the dates of Christraas vacation so that they may pur- 
chase round trip tickets for rail or air. Professors planning courses 
need to know early when the quarter, semester, or half-semester ends 
and have a means of keeping the dates handy for frequent reference. 
Culture series chairmen desire a notation of final examination periods 
so that co-curricular events may be scheduled where they will be wel- 
comed by the greatest number of students and faculty. Activities chair- 
men must make an early listing of the college plan of social events 
(and the neighboring college or university’s plan as well) so that the 
dates for home-coming week end, proms, and the all-important foot- 
ball schedule will fit together successfully to form the mosaic that re- 
sults in what is known as the college calendar. 

Many large schools and some small ones print a college calendar so 
that copies may be distributed to all faculty and students well in ad- 
vance of the occasions. This practice is fine if it serves the purpose and 
allows for the individual utility of each department or service. By all 
means if a good instrument has been devised, it should be continued. 

This article is published to share with deans and registrars who 
have not found a satisfactory solution, a device for calendar making 
that has psychological as well as practical merits. If a device is to be 
usable for all, it must be simple and easy to understand. 

Figure I is a copy of a mimeographed form for a “Perpetual Col- 
lege Calendar.”’ It has been used effectively for several years with 
some small college faculties and it could be used with larger. 

At a meeting of the college faculty near the opening of the aca- 
demic year, copies of the calendar form are distributed to all faculty 
members, who, under direction, enter on it the basic calendar infor- 
mation. After the current year is written in, the days of the week are 
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MONTH DAY YEAR_____ 
SEPT. tt & & Se $9 te & 2 9 
SEPT. 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2 25 «26 «27 «28 
SEPT. om t&« @& Ss eS CUD é?769%¢ @ & & 
ocT. 13 14 #15 16 17 #18 19 20 21 22 23 2 25 26 
OcT. 27 28 2 30 31 +1 2 +; & FF & FF @& Ss 
NOV. 10 11 12 #13 14 15 ¢=« 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
NOV. 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 ‘t+ 23 *+ & eS |B 
DEC. 8 9 10 it 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20, 21 
DEC. 22. 23 2H 25 26 2% 26 29 30 «+231 1 a > & me 
JAN. ss &¢€ t+ & & BS & 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
JAN. 19 20 21 22 23 24% 25 26 27 28 2 #30 34 1 
FEB. ss & & & FF 9 10 12 12 19 & 15 
FEB. 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 2 2 
MAR. Pee ae ee! eae a ni eat ee 
MAR. + &2 & @2 Ff @ 9 0060 2 2 i UM US 
MAR. 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2 25 26 27 2 29 
MAR. oe & & > @ 6 7 8 9 10 iL 12 
APR. 193 t% 18 16 17 «©6138 6619 20 21 22 23 2% 25 26 
APR. a a a a ae » &¢§ & & & Pa 
MAY 11 12 13 14% 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2% 
MAY 25 26 27 28 2 30 31 iets + =@ea 


LJ Free-days 
x Examination days 


FicureE I. SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


initialed on the short lines across the top starting with the day the 
first date (September 1) happens to be in the year at hand. In 1959, 
September 1 is Tuesday, so in Figure II the first line is marked with 
“T.”” “W” follows for Wednesday and so on for the two-week period. 

The legend at the bottom of this sheet allows for only two codes, 
“free days” and ‘‘examination days.” Others may be added as needed. 
All Sundays are immediately boxed ((1)) as free days. Saturdays may 
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MONTH =_- DAY. YEAR (757-6 0 
ZTwoFxS 2 4 Ze BE A&A Ge 
sr Aaa A & fl 9 Aa Ad /12 fiz) hy) 
sept. (15 (16) “> 18 fig 2Q 21 22 23 2 25 /26/ /27) 28 
SEPT. 2 3 129 @ 5 6 7 8 9 ol Ai 12 
oct. 13 14 15 16 fi7) [18 19 20 21 22 23 /2 /25] 26 
ocr. 27 2 2 30 J fi 2 3 4 5 6 Bs 
Nov. 10 11 12 13 fis] fis] 16 17 18 19 20 (2) /2) 23 
NOV. 24 25 (26) [27] 28 Bl 30 123 4g @ 7 
DEC. Ce) 9 10 11 fiz) fig 4% 15 16 17 ,& Ag) l2d fey 
re AAMABAAM AmMmAaLR 
JAN. 5 6 7? 8& £3 [io 11 12 13 1% 15 (46 fiz] 18 
JAN. 19 2% M KR pS /2y ps ff we oy By 
rs. 2% 3 4 5 fOfF 8 9 10 11 12 /i3 /2Q 15 
FEB 16 17 18 19 /20/ /2y¥ 2 23 24 25 26 [27] [eq 2 
MAR em & 2 i 2 st w@e&eiadaea as 
MAR. 23 4574 & 7 8 9 10 11 Gq /ty 14 15 
MAR 16 17 18 (49) /20) 21 22 23 24 25 (29 (24 *28 2 
MAR. naersg@go-ss 6 7 8 S99 fi 11 12 
apr. = /43) (44 i514) IES /18) 179} 20 21 22 /297 [2 25 26 
APR. 272 2 G9 fi] 2 3 4 5 6 (7 fe 9 10 
MAY 11 12 13 /14 15) 16 17 18 19 20 /2i) [22] 23 3 
mw OM KEM MBX 1 2H Hew 


L] Free-days 
4 Examination days 


FiGuRE II. SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


be boxed, too, when neither classes nor examinations are held on Sat- 
urday. Regular holidays, Thanksgiving, Christmas vacation, inter- 
semester holidays, and Easter vacation may all be indicated under di- 
rection week by week. Final examination dates are marked through 
with an “X.’”’ The opening days of the semesters are identified by 
Roman numerals I and II, respectively; and the first day of each of the 
four quarters (on the semester plan) is marked appropriately with 
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Arabic numbers, 1, 2, 3, and 4. A half day free is marked with a half 
square (7). 

The calendar is made completely perpetual by providing for the ad- 
ditional day in leap year. When there are 29 days in February, the line 
above March 1 is marked for the next day of the week (“T” for 
Tuesday in 1960) and the second set of lines, above March 2 through 
14, are marked W, Th, F, S, S, M, T. 

In general, faculty members are made more interested and co-op- 
erative for having worked out their own calendar sheets. With the 
pride of “knowing what’s going on”’ they place calendars on their de- 
partmental bulletin boards, request additional copies for student 
leaders, and, best of all, cease to ask the perennial questions, ‘““When 
does this quarter end? What time do classes close for Christmas vaca- 
tion? When do semester examinations begin? Do we have February 
22 free?” 

The calendar might eliminate a few surprises, and it does keep the 
faculty informed. 








The Liberal Arts in Agriculture Curricula 
JAMES NEWCOMER 


HE EVOLUTIONARY NATURE of collegiate instruction in agricul- 
| ee is in itself assurance that current curricula will not remain 
static. In agriculture, no less than in other vocations, responsible edu- 
cators seek to respond to the needs of the individual student and to 
the requirements of the nation for its welfare and advancement by 
improving instruction in the field. Throughout its history the liberal 
arts appear always to have been a point of reference in the develop- 
ment of agricultural instruction.’ Thus it is likely that no new devel- 
opments will come about without careful consideration of the place 
that the liberal arts should hold in bringing the student of agriculture 
to his most fruitful development. 

The embracing purpose of a professional program in agriculture— 
as in any other vocational field—may be conceived to be threefold: to 
educate a student to be an efficient workman, an emotionally balanced 
and disciplined person, and a responsible citizen. With these goals in 
mind, and with curricular requirements in colleges of agriculture 
plainly stated in the college catalogues, it is the purpose of this study 
to analyze curricula in terms of goals and to determine the status of 
the liberal arts in agricultural programs.? 

Within the analysis an attempt is made to determine the scope and 
kind of liberal arts offerings. Finally, the question is asked: Do these 
requirements seem adequate to develop in professional agriculture 
workers of competence, self-discipline, and broad responsibility? 


II 


The material for this study consists in the catalogue descriptions of 
bachelor’s degree programs in agriculture in 22 colleges and univer- 
sities. This number constitutes a 33.8 per cent representation of the 
land-grant colleges and universities offering professional instruction 
in agriculture. The sample represents every section of the country and 


*See Wayne Rasmussen, “Liberal Education and Agriculture,” Institute of 
Higher Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1958. 

*This analysis is one part of a study of the undergraduate curricula in eight 
professions directed by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Executive Officer of the Institute of 
Higher Education at Columbia University. 
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both independent colleges of agriculture and colleges within the struc- 
ture of the state universities. The geographical representation is in- 
dicated on the chart. 

The figures derive from an analysis of standard four-year curricula 
in agriculture. Eliminated from consideration, though among the of- 
ferings of some colleges of agriculture, were these programs: Home 
Economics, any program supervised co-operatively with a college 
other than the College of Agriculture (e.g., Agricultural Engineering, 
Vocational Education), and any program running beyond eight se- 
mesters. 

The first significant finding in the study was that among the 22 col- 
leges represented here, the number of specialized programs a student 
might elect varies from two to 46. The course requirements differ, of 
course, from college to college; in some instances the course require- 
ments differ from program to program within the single college. The 
necessity of finding a common basis of comparison was met in the 
following manner. 

Fifteen of the 22 colleges offer a program that can carry the title 
of General Agriculture. In three colleges every program has the title 
of some specialized field; for these colleges the program in Agronomy 
was used as being most representative of their general requirements. 
Each of the four remaining colleges applies standard area distribution 
and hour requirements to all the individual programs. That system 
can be understood by looking at the catalogue statement of one col- 
lege: “Requirements for a major in General Agriculture are: Agricul- 
tural Courses 50 credits; Biological and Physical Science Courses 24 
credits; Courses other than Agriculture and its supporting courses 
25 credits; Mathematics 4 credits; Physical Education and Military 
Science Courses 8 credits; and Elective Courses 25 credits.”’ 

This catalogue statement of required subject area distribution is 
particularly interesting as it reflects the pattern of analysis used in 
this study. The process of analysis that is followed is to divide all the 
individual courses within the bachelor’s degree program at each col- 
lege among four main categories: liberal arts courses, semiprofessional 
or supporting courses, professional courses, and elective courses. A 
fifth category consists of courses in physical education and military 
training. 

Those courses purely professional in nature are readily identified: 
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e.g., Draining and Terracing, Fundamentals of Dairying, Cotton 
Production. Many courses fall into the liberal arts category without 
question: e.g., English Composition, a humanities elective, American 
Government. For the purposes of this study, courses in mathematics 
and the fine arts have been classified among the liberal arts. 

There are, however, those subjects which from one point of view 
may be called liberal, but from another are seen as having profes- 
sional aspects: e.g., Introductory Botany, Agriculture in Human 
Affairs, General Chemistry. Within the framework of the liberal arts 
these subjects are or may well be liberal; within the framework of a 
professional curriculum they contribute directly to professional de- 
velopment. For the student of agriculture, courses in biology, chem- 
istry, and physics are prerequisite to courses that are strictly agricul- 
tural and serve, therefore, to channel the student’s interest in the 
direction of professional competence rather than broadening it 
through many areas. In this study, therefore, these subjects are con- 
sidered as semiprofessional or as supplementary to the professional 
courses.® 

Even as we attempt to define these three main categories clearly, 
it is interesting to note how individual courses tend to elude exact 
classification. It will be granted that Arc and Acetylene Welding can- 
not be classified among the liberal arts. But is it a professional or a 
supporting course? And Rural Sociology? And Economics of Ameri- 
can Agriculture? In this analysis Welding has been classified as pro- 
fessional, and Rural Sociology and Economics of American Agri- 
culture have been classified as supporting or semiprofessional. 

Since our central concern in this study is with the liberal arts com- 
ponent in the agriculture curriculum, the problem of classification 
becomes more acute in relation to the course which, though placed 
among the liberal arts, has a kind of vocational competence as its 
objective. In terms of the official intentions of the colleges as an- 
nounced in their catalogues, there is a question as to the extent to 
which such courses as Elementary Statistics, Accounting, and Public 


*“Agricultural students receive instruction in the sciences of botany, zoology, 
chemistry, and physics, which are fundamental to agricultural work. . . .” Purdue 
University Bulletin 1957-1958, Part 4, p. 5. “Each of these major programs is 
designed to give the students a broad education and a thorough training in those 
sciences basic to an understanding of technical and practical agriculture.” Rutgers 
College Announcements 1958-1959, p. 112. 
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Speaking can qualify as liberal arts. Yet for our purposes we have 
placed them in the liberal arts category. It should be pointed out 
that this practice results in a larger proportion of liberal arts work 
than some persons, especially in liberal arts colleges, would be pre- 
pared to admit. 


Ill 


The method of analysis just described resulted in the table printed 
below. The names of the colleges are represented by Roman numerals. 
At the bottom of the table are printed the figures showing the range, 
the median, and the mean for each category of subject matter. 

Two factors should be pointed out as having some influence on the 
significance of the percentage figures. The first factor attracts im- 
mediate attention—the range (or divergence) of hour requirements 
among the 22 colleges. 


Total Number of Hours Required 














Minimum Mean Maximum 
Semester Hours 124 135.25 151 
Quarter Hours 192 206.26 212 











The difference between the minimum and maximum semester-hour 
figure is 27 s.h—only 4 s.h. short of a full year’s course load based 
on the lower figure of 124 s.h. Obviously, the percentage figures in 
the subject matter categories must be interpreted with this differential 
in mind. 

A second factor to be weighed is the influence of the physical edu- 
cation and military training figures on the percentage figure in each 
of the other categories. One college gives no credit for required 
courses in the two fields; another, which has the maximum semester- 
hour requirement in this category, requires 12 s.h. or 8.6 per cent of 
the total curriculum. Even though a student at one college may spend 
as much time weekly in physical education and military training with- 
out credit as a student elsewhere does with credit, the figures do not 
reflect the fact. 
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COURSE OFFERINGS IN THE FIELD OF AGRICULTURE 
SuBJECT MATTER CATEGORIES IN HouRS AND PERCENTAGES 


























Semi- P. E., Mili- 
College Total Hrs. | Liberal Arts ea Professional | Electives |tary Training 
Required Hours % ours % |Hours % |Hours % |Hours % 
Northwest 
I 135 s.h. 20 = =14.8 37.0. 27.4 39 = 28.9 29 «21.5 0 634 
II 136 s.h. 29 «21.3 24 17.7 50 36.8 25 18.3 8 5.9 
Ill 204 q.h. 42 20.6 52 25.5 73 «35.8 28 13.7 9 4.4 
IV 128 s.h. 28 21.9 30 0=—23.4 40 31.3 26 «=.20.3 4 3.33 
West 
Vv 135 s.h. 22 16.3 se 625 41 30.4 $5 25.9 8 9 
VI 210 g.h. as 6 | 641 41 50 85 40.5 504 24.0 103 5.0 
Southwest 
VII 143 s.h. 28 =19.5 45 31.5 320 «|22-4 34 23.8 2.8 
VIII 130 s.h. 20 «15.4 23 B77 80 61.5 3 2.3 4 3.1 
jb 144 s.h. 10 6.9 29 =—20.1 63 43.8 32 4622.2 10 6.9 
North Central 
xX 192 q.h. 37S 119.3 ee 58 30.2 61 31.8 im: 962 
be 124 s.h. 11 8.9 21 16.9 45 36.3 47 37.9 0 
XII 140 s.h. eS 25 +17.8 61 43.6 3 22.9 12 8.6 
XIII 128 s.h. 18 14.1 38 29.7 53 41.4 15 Li? 4-33 
Northeast 
XIV 128 s.h. 30 =23.4 29 = =22.7 270s 23.3 34 26.6 8 6.2 
XV 124 s.h. 21 16.9 17 13.8 37 =: 29.8 41 33.1 8 6.4 
XVI 140 s.h. 29 =20.7 28 20.0 44 32.4 29 =20.7 wm Ta 
XVII 151 s.h. 27 17.9 43 28.5 61 40.4 12 7.9 Ss $2 
Southeast 
XVIII 134 s.h. 38 28.4 28 20.9 39 = 29.1 25 18.7 4 3.0 
b abd 211 q.h. 28 13.3 Ss 27.5 85 40.3 28 13.3 a §S.7 
XX 144 s.h. 27 18.8 46 31.9 $4 37.5 9 6.2 8 5.6 
XXI 212 q.h. 36=—s:117.0 S2 34.5 66 31.1 50 23.6 8 3.8 
XXII 208 q.h. 20 9.6 40 19.2 86 641.3 50 24.0 12 6S 
151 s.h. 28.4 31.9 61.5 37.9 7.4 
HIGH (3 q.h. 
, 124 s.h. 6.9 12.5 ai.4 2.3 2.8 
LOW {138 q.h. 
135.25 s.h. 16.82 22.28 35.72 20.02 5.06 
MEAN 206.26 q.h. 











NOTE: Except for the over-all means and medians, the figures are rounded off to the nearest tenth; e.g., 
47.76 is recorded as 47.8. 


IV 


The mean figures for the five categories reveal clearly the curricular 
distribution of requirements in agriculture: liberal arts, 16.82 per cent 
of the total curriculum; supporting or semiprofessional, 22.28 per 
cent; professional, 35.72 per cent; electives, 20.02 per cent; physical 
education and military training, 5.06 per cent. It is obvious that the 
liberal arts constitute a very small proportion of agricultural curricula. 
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In fact, it is doubtful that in many colleges the proportion of liberal 
arts is adequate in terms of the stated objectives of the profession. 

How effective are these requirements in developing in agricultural 
workers competence, self-confidence, and responsibility? The ob- 
jective of preparing agriculture students in the facts and techniques 
of agricultural employment can be taken for granted. There is general 
concurrence on the importance of the sciences and their place in the 
agricultural curriculum. But there remains a third objective, variously 
stated in the catalogues: 

1. “to provide all of its students with a liberal education” 

2. “improved cultural background” 

3. “‘a well-balanced education” 

4. ‘a broad educational experience” 

5. “‘a few general courses are included to satisfy cultural and social 

needs” 
6. ‘‘a reasonable number of cultural subjects.” 


The liberal education at the college responsible for the first state- 
ment consists of courses in these groups: written and oral English 
10 to 12 s.h. and social sciences and humanities 12 s.h. This is about 
15 or 16 per cent of the total hour requirement. The college seeking 
the “improved cultural background” for its students asks them to 
study English Composition, Algebra and Trigonometry, American 
Government, and U. S. History for a total of 18 s.h.—about 15 per 
cent of the total subjects studied. The college offering ‘‘a well- 
balanced education” requires English and speech 8 s.h., social sci- 
ence 10 s.h., and mathematics 4 s.h—16.3 per cent of the total. 
Where “‘a broad educational experience” is offered, the experience in 
the liberal arts consists of Communication Skills 9 q.h., basic social 
science 12 q.h., College Algebra 4 q.h., and basic humanities 12 q.h. 
—19.3 per cent of the total. The college seeking to meet “cultural 
and social needs” does so by requiring some 17 per cent of the stu- 
dents’ courses to be divided among three separate groups besides 
science and agriculture. The “reasonable number of cultural sub- 
jects” consists of about 13 per cent of the total curriculum: English 
Composition, American History, Public Speaking, Algebra and Trig- 
onometry. 

The mathematics requirements have been classified here among the 
liberal arts. But the science figures (for courses that are not spe- 
cifically agricultural in content) have been classified as supporting 
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courses. The word “supporting” indicates the bias of reasonable in- 
terpretation—that considerable science is required specifically for 
the purpose of augmenting the quality and quantity of professional 
preparation. 

The amount of liberal arts required is small. And it must be rec- 
ognized, as the preceding analysis shows, that the liberal arts courses 
are largely elementary in scope and the depth and variety of liberal 
arts experience restricted. Since the mean figure for elective courses 
is 20.02 per cent, it is apparent that the student could materially in- 
crease the depth and variety of his liberal arts experience by using 
electives for this purpose. At College II ‘‘19 credits are required in 
courses other than agriculture and its supporting courses” in addition 
to general requirements. In College XI 20 elective credits are re- 
quired outside the college of agriculture. In College XXII one 
minor of 10 q.h. in any department of the university other than 
agriculture is stipulated. 

But there is some evidence that more often than not the student 
is directed toward professional courses. At College III more profes- 
sional hours are required in the specialized courses than in the course 
in General Agriculture. At College VIII, though 50 s.h. are required 
in general education according to the general statement, the sample 
course outline in the catalogue allows for only 44 s.h. At College X 
it is intended that the student will build an intensive major from the 
electives. At College XIV, where the liberal arts account for 23.4 
per cent of the curriculum, the catalogue states: “. . . one-quarter of 
his time to pure science, one-quarter to social and humanistic studies, 
and about one-half to applied science and technology in agriculture 
and horticulture.” At College XVIII the suggested electives are 
usually professional or supporting courses. 

The facts revealed by the analysis have supplied reliable data from 
which inferences may be drawn about the adequacy of the amount of 
liberal arts students take. The answer to question three will be found 
with less certainty. There is room, however, for what may be con- 
sidered a justifiable assumption. If professional competence is in di- 
rect ratio to professional training, these students should be competent 
in the field of agriculture. But even as we make this assumption, we 
face the facts that no profession exists in isolation from the other 
aspects of society, and that no leader in any profession exercises his 
leadership without a sympathy with other aspects of community and 
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national life that derives from knowledge and understanding. Will 
not the agricultural worker meet nonagricultural demands better by so 
much as his education, apart from agriculture, has equipped him to 
meet those demands? As we have seen, many of the colleges of 
agriculture affirm their intention of equipping their students to be- 
come leaders. But the student whose experience in English is limited 
to elementary composition, in social studies to some state history, an 
introductory course in government, and perhaps an introduction to 
psychology, in the fine arts more often than not to nothing—this 
student has little to draw on from his formal training (outside of the 
general side effects of his professional courses) to help him become 
an effective leader. 

College XIII, with 14.1 per cent of its curriculum devoted to the 
liberal arts, states that its first aim “is to develop in students the 
qualities of an educated person, including capacity for leadership and 
human understanding and a philosophy for personal, family, and 
community living.” Here are man’s noblest purposes put in simple, 
straightforward terms. Even as instruction in the field of agriculture 
has developed from its small beginnings a century and a half ago to 
its comprehensive scope and specialized emphasis today, agricultural 
leaders at every step in that development have pointed again and 
again at those ideals. As Edward D. Eddy, Jr., pointed out in 1955, 
“the combination of vocational education and general or cultural 
education, not just in the same institution but often in the same 
course, was a major contribution of the land-grant colleges to educa- 
tion.” 

The figures revealed here, however, raise the question of the ade- 
quacy of the average curriculum in agriculture in this study to meet 
the goals that the colleges set for themselves in their catalogues. The 
leadership that the agricultural colleges have shown—and continue 
to show—in the development of American democracy is an evident 
and acknowledged fact. There is no doubt that instruction in agri- 
cultural courses and in the supporting courses does contribute to the 
exercise of responsible citizenship by the students, to their capacity 
for leadership, and to their cultural awareness. But if there is validity 
in the belief that the ideals of civic responsibility and cultural at- 
tainment have a direct relationship to the quality and quantity of 
the liberal arts experience of the student, many students in agriculture 
are at something of a disadvantage in those respects compared with 
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the students in certain other professions and the student in the liberal 
arts college. 

The highest proportion of liberal arts offered among these 22 col- 
leges is 28.4 per cent of the curriculum. The average is 16.82 per 
cent. Technical training alone, with this small added percentage of 
liberal arts experience, does take the student some distance along the 
road toward those goals we have examined. But wisdom, beauty, the 
challenge to duty; the excitements of the intellectual life; the de- 
fiance of ignorance and evil; the worth of sacrifice; the drive of hu- 
man purpose that embraces all the vocations and makes of each only 
a segment of the whole—how deeply are students in the curricula 
studied here inspired toward goals stated in terms like these? 

Literature, history, philosophy, religion, the arts: they are largely 
missing in these curricula. No one would gainsay the value of agri- 
cultural study without them. But imagine the value of agricultural 
study with a large experience in the liberal arts added to it. That ob- 
jective seems to be the goal of many curriculum planners, as revealed 
by their own statements in catalogues, but more particularly in the 
public utterances of many leaders in agricultural education. Some of 
the institutions studied appear also to have this objective clearly be- 
fore them, and to have enriched the curriculum in agriculture toward 
this end. Others are still grappling, it is apparent, with the problem 
of how to prepare graduates competent in their calling and at the 
same time broadly educated for the responsibilities of citizenship and 
the activities of personal life unrelated to their work. 

The most encouraging aspect of this study is the evidence that the 
leaders in the schools of agriculture are aware of the need for a 
broader education for their students. Other evidence supports the 
generalization that the present narrowness in some programs of agri- 
cultural education will in the near future be eliminated in favor of a 
broader foundation in the liberal arts disciplines. 
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The University Summer Session: 
An Appendage or Part 
of the Whole? 


JOHN E. STECKLEIN, MARY CorcorAN, and E. W. ZIEBARTH 


HREE AVENUES of approach can be distinguished in the summer 
Siena programs of American colleges and universities. Some in- 
stitutions continue their academic-year instructional program during 
the summer period; others offer special study opportunities at this 
time that are not part of their academic-year program; and many do 
both. It is easy to see then that summer programs today differ con- 
siderably in the extent to which they function as an integral part of 
the total education program of the institution or as a supplement 
with but a few connecting ties to the academic-year program. 

In the early years of many summer sessions the latter situation pre- 
vailed, the “‘extra’’ or “special” offerings and activities dominated 
the curriculum, and “‘regular’’ courses were few. Many sessions, for 
instance, were started as training programs for teachers who believed, 
or could be encouraged by their hiring boards to believe, that they 
should spend some part of their vacation period studying. Other pro- 
grams had their origins in summer field expeditions, marine labo- 
ratories, or similar off-campus programs conducted to take advantage 
of the season’s opportunities for outdoor studies. Administratively, 
too, early summer programs were often only loosely associated with 
the parent college or university, being in fact private ventures of a 
few faculty members. 

The summer sessions, now conducted by almost 1,300 collegiate 
level institutions in this country, typically offer much more compre- 
hensive programs than they formerly did and their ties with the rest 
of the institution are generally closer. In somewhat more than 100 
institutions, summer sessions are now scheduled as fourth quarters.’ 


*The most recent figures are for the summer of 1955 when 1,266, or 68.1 per 
cent, of the nation’s 1,858 colleges and universities offered a summer program. Most 
of these institutions scheduled one or more summer sessions, but 116 scheduled a 
fourth quarter. See “Statistics of Higher Education: 1955-56, Faculty, Students, 
and Degrees,” Chapter 4, Section 1, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States: 1954-56. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1958, p. 41. 
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So, although summer sessions today are still viewed as separate opera- 
tions by most of the institutions that conduct them, they have become 
an integral part of the academic-year calendar in some places. 

To the extent that the separate summer session program tends to 
be more flexible than a fourth quarter or other more integrated pro- 
gram, it may afford greater possibilities for enriching and extending 
the total program of the institution. Departments have been more 
willing to experiment with special types of courses in such summer 
programs, courses that differ from academic-year offerings in organi- 
zation of subject matter or in the manner in which they are presented. 
Field courses in biology and geology, for example, capitalize on the 
season’s advantages for outdoor work. Workshops and institutes for 
teachers and other groups have been featured in summer programs. 
Outstanding faculty members from other institutions are also often 
available during the summer for visiting lectureships. At the same 
time, some members of the regular faculty prefer to be free of aca- 
demic responsibilities during this season so that they may concentrate 
on research and writing, travel, or teach at some other institution 
themselves. Although an integrated program may also have these 
same features, they are perhaps more difficult to achieve under such 
circumstances. 

There is on the other hand a greater likelihood that the separate 
summer session program will fail to contribute as much as it might to 
the total effectiveness of the institution, because its planning may not 
be well co-ordinated with that of the academic-year program. With 
rare exceptions, too, the separate summer sessions must rely almost 
entirely on student fees for support, a situation which sometimes 
results in an excessive concern about immediate student demands and 
too little attention to program balance in the planning of summer 
course work. There are signs of change in this respect, however. Con- 
cern about the number of years that students now spend in prepara- 
tion for certain professions has led some administrators to question 
seriously the advisability of encouraging college students to spend 
summers in vacation, or to take jobs unrelated to their professional 
goals, when the continuation of study during the summer periods 
would enable them to enter their professional life work at an earlier 
age than they do now. The waste in allowing expensive physical 
plants to lie idle or to be used in only a limited way for one-fourth 
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of the year is emphasized by others. The proper place of summer 
instruction in a college or university program is thus a topic of current 
discussion. 


II 


To determine more precisely the current role of its summer ses- 
sion, as a basis for such considerations, the University of Minnesota 
has recently completed an extensive series of studies of its summer 
program. Certain of the general findings of these studies may be of 
value to other institutions, both as descriptive of the nature of a large 
university summer program today, and for comparison with their own 
summer programs.” 

The three major components of the summer program—the stu- 
dents, the faculty, and the courses offered—were studied in detail for 
the 1956 summer session. The scope of these three studies is indicated 
by the questions used as guides in planning them: 


1. What kinds of students attend the summer session? Are they 
the same students who attend during the regular year or are they 
selected students who wish to accelerate their program or to make up 
course deficiencies? Are they primarily teachers who attend summer 
session to improve their background for teaching or to work toward 
advanced degrees? How many are graduate students ? 

Why do these students attend summer session ? What do they think 
of the offerings? Does the program as a whole meet their needs? 
What do they consider to be its major advantages and disadvantages? 

2. Who teaches summer session courses? Is the staff made up 
largely of individuals who teach elsewhere or who held other types 
of jobs during the regular academic year ? Do the younger, less experi- 
enced members of the regular university staff do much of the sum- 
mer teaching? To what extent do established, top-rank staff members 
teach during the summer? How do summer session and academic-year 
work compare in the opinions of faculty members? 

3. What kinds of courses are provided in the summer session? Are 
they much the same as the courses offered during the regular year or 


* For a description of the data collection procedures and more detailed findings 
of the Minnesota studies, see: John E. Stecklein, Mary Corcoran, and E. W. Zie- 
barth, The Summer Session: Its Role in the University of Minnesota Program. 
Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Minnesota, Report Series No. 1. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Minnesota, 
1958. 
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do special courses, not ordinarily taught during the regular year, pre- 
dominate? Do most courses meet in the usual classroom setting or are 
there more field trips, workshops, or other less formal types of classes ? 


III 


The common impression of faculty, students, and casual visitors 
to the university campus—that summer students are more mature 
than those attending during the academic year—was substantiated by 
the results of the study. The summer students as a whole were older 
and more likely to be married, and a greater percentage were upper 
classmen, graduate, or professional school students. 

Close to 60 per cent of the summer session students had been en- 
rolled at the University of Minnesota during the previous year—47 
per cent on a full-time basis. Eight per cent of the summer students 
had been enrolled in other colleges and universities during the pre- 
vious year. Next in numbers to these regular students were those who 
were teachers or school administrators during the year. High school 
and elementary school teachers formed the largest proportion of the 
educators and one-fourth of the total group; school administrators 
represented three per cent, and college and university personnel ac- 
counted for an additional five per cent. Altogether, one-third of the 
total summer session group were themselves educators during the 
academic year. Only six per cent had occupations other than teaching, 
including service in the armed forces. 

Why did these students attend summer session? As one would ex- 
pect, the regularly enrolled college students generally gave educa- 
tional reasons for their attendance. For many students, attending 
summer classes meant getting a head start on the next year’s work, 
possibly to shorten the time required to complete a degree; for others, 
it meant making up work missed during the year. A number of other 
reasons were also given. Some students said that they liked to attend 
summer session because they enjoyed the summer session atmosphere; 
they thought they learned more in the smaller classes; they found 
their courses more interesting; and they thought that a higher intel- 
lectual level prevailed. Others wanted to take courses in a college 
other than the one they attended during the year. 

Teachers were most apt to be interested in completing a program 
of studies through summer session attendance. Professional advance- 
ment was also a factor in the summer session attendance of almost all 
of the educators, although less than half of them listed this reason as 
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the chief consideration. A good many of both the teaching and other 
occupational groups wanted to enrich their professional backgrounds 
by further study and to qualify for advancement in their present fields 
of work. Personal considerations also figured high in the summer 
session plans of the educator group, with 71 per cent mentioning 
such reasons, compared with 41 per cent of the college students and 
47 per cent of the noneducational occupations group. The most fre- 
quently checked reasons of this type were, “to be able to live at home 
while attending summer session,” “‘to meet new people, make new 
friends,” and “‘to take courses for purely personal interest.” 

The extent to which students make use of the summer session as a 
period for study was assessed in several ways. The number of terms 
attended and the course loads carried during the 1956 session pro- 
vided information about extent of current use. The number of sum- 
mers of previous attendance at Minnesota and other institutions, and 
student plans for summer study in the future, also gave some indi- 
cation of the amount of continuity in summer attendance patterns. 

Students had the choice of attending either the first or the second 
term or both terms of the session. Most students (58 per cent) at- 
tended only one term, usually the first, although a good proportion 
(42 per cent) enrolled both terms. Fifteen per cent attended the 
second term only. 

The usual course load of the students who enrolled for just one 
term was six or seven credit hours. Students who attended both terms 
carried a heavier course load during one or both of the terms, taking 
an average credit load of fifteen hours during the entire summer. As 
this average credit load indicates, attendance both terms represented 
approximately the same educational progress as a full quarter of the 
academic year. 

About half of the students enrolled during the summer of 1956 
had attended at least one previous summer session at the University 
of Minnesota. Graduate students were most apt to have attended the 
Minnesota sessions in the past, typically for two summer sessions. A 
sizeable proportion of the summer students had also attended a sum- 
mer session at at least one other institution. This was true of nearly 
half of the graduate students and of the students enrolled in the Col- 
lege of Education. Plans to attend future Minnesota summer sessions 
were expressed by half of the students, and about ten per cent indi- 
cated that they expected to attend summer sessions at other univer- 
sities. 
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IV 


The size of the summer session faculty of 1956, as was true of the 
student enrollment, was about one-third of its academic-year counter- 
part. Nine of every ten members were drawn from the regular uni- 
versity faculty. The summer faculty was much the same as that of the 
academic year with respect to rank and degrees, but tended to have 
more academic experience. Comparative salary distributions showed 
that more than three-fourths of the summer staff earned more money 
in the summer than they did for a comparable period during the aca- 
demic year; however, because of a ceiling on summer session salaries, 
the highest ranking staff members earned less. 

In general the faculty reported that they were engaged in much the 
same activities during the summer as the rest of the year. Teaching 
was mentioned most frequently as a major activity. Research and writ- 
ing, administrative and committee responsibilities, and thesis advising 
followed in that order. The teaching, research, and service functions 
served by the various departments were also much the same during 
the summer as the academic year, with one exception—the training 
of special groups of students—which a few departments do only dur- 
ing the summer. Differences in the major activities performed by 
members of various academic ranks were surprisingly small. Major 
activities varied considerably, however, for the faculties of the various 
colleges. Whereas teaching continued to be the primary activity of 
the staffs of most colleges, research and writing received much heavier 
emphasis in the Institutes of Technology and Agriculture, and less 
emphasis in the College of Education. In contrast, thesis advising 
consumed a much greater portion of staff time in the College of Edu- 
cation and the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts in the sum- 
mer than in the academic year. 


Vv 


Perhaps nowhere was the overlap between the summer session and 
academic-year programs more evident than in the choice of courses. 
Most of the more than 1,000 different courses offered in the 1956 
session were duplicates of academic-year offerings. Eighty per cent of 
the summer courses scheduled by the five largest colleges had been 
given at some time during the preceding academic year. Although 
special offerings, such as field and travel courses, or special course 
sequences, offered as institutes or workshops or by visiting lecturers, 
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were featured by some colleges, they constituted less than ten per cent 
of the courses offered by most of the colleges. 

Because summer session attendance is generally not required as 
part of an educational program, the kind and variety of courses of- 
fered at this time is more likely to play an important part in attracting 
students than during the rest of the year. It is obviously difficult to 
say which factor comes first, the kinds of courses offered or student 
needs and preferences, but the two are certainly related. Student in- 
terest is not the sole consideration in summer course planning, how- 
ever. Faculty members sometimes choose to teach courses during the 
summer in which they have particular interest that cannot be offered 
during the academic year. Because the choice of courses offered dur- 
ing the summer thus represents the outcome of a variety of adminis- 
trative judgments about student needs and faculty resources, a study 
of the courses offered by the various colleges and departments during 
the summer session added another dimension to the picture of the 
Minnesota Summer Session program. 

Notable differences were found from college to college in the com- 
parative sizes of the summer and academic-year offerings and in the 
extent to which summer courses were drawn from the academic-year 
program. Certain of the professional schools, such as the College of 
Education and the School of Business Administration, offered rela- 
tively large summer programs, including as much as one-third of their 
offerings of the preceding academic year. Two divisions of the Col- 
lege of Medical Sciences, the Medical School and the School of Nurs- 
ing, which incorporate summer work in their curricula, scheduled 
summer courses much as they would during an academic-year period. 

The College of Science, Literature, and the Arts held an inter- 
mediate position with respect to the relative size of its summer and 
academic-year offerings. The 414 summer courses offered by this col- 
lege were about one-fifth the number offered during the academic 
year and included 18 per cent of the courses actually offered by this 
college during the previous year. Special courses unique to the summer 
session, such as institutes, field and travel courses, and special courses 
taught by visiting lecturers accounted for less than ten per cent of the 
SLA College summer program. The Institutes of Agriculture and 
Technology both offered comparatively limited summer programs 
which differed, however, in resemblance to their academic-year offer- 
ings. The Institute of Technology emphasized courses for under- 
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graduates drawn almost entirely from regular course offerings, 
whereas the Institute of Agriculture emphasized work for graduate 
students and field courses at the Lake Itasca Biological Station. 

Both faculty and student appraisals of summer session courses were 
obtained. Faculty members pointed to the rapid pace of summer 
teaching, the upper limit on summer session salaries, the weather, and 
the lack of time for research and writing as major disadvantages of 
summer session teaching. On the other hand, the greater stimulation 
offered by a better motivated group of students was given as an ad- 
vantage of summer teaching, one reason for the fact that nine per cent 
of the staff preferred summer teaching and that 44 per cent had no 
preference for one time over the other. 

The features of the summer session most often judged to be out- 
standing by students were the faculty and certain specific courses. Fac- 
ulty members were described as outstanding, of high caliber, and up- 
to-date by some students. The individual attention given to students 
and the generally good relationships between students and faculty 
were also commended. The most frequent student criticisms dealt 
with the brevity of the session or with specific instructors. 

Comparisons of summer session and academic-year courses were 
made by students who had taken course work at the University of 
Minnesota during both periods. They compared courses taken during 
the summer and the regular academic year with respect to the amount 
of work required, the quality of instruction, and the amount learned. 
Although the summer students on the whole rated their summer 
courses as about the same as their academic-year courses in the amount 
of work required, there were some variations from college to college 
in these ratings. Students in the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts and the Institute of Agriculture were more apt than others to 
say that their summer courses were more demanding. There was less 
variation in the ratings by students enrolled in the different colleges 
as to the quality of instruction that they received, with 60 to 75 per 
cent of the students saying that their summer course work was about 
the same as their academic-year courses in this respect. In regard to 
the amount learned, about 50 per cent of the total group said that they 
learned about the same amount in their summer session as in their 
academic-year courses. The remaining half were almost equally di- 
vided between persons who said that they learned more and persons 
who said that they learned less in the summer. Students in the Insti- 
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tute of Agriculture and the College of Education were inclined more 
than others to say that they learned more in the summer than during 
the academic year. Graduate students were more apt to believe they 
had learned less. 


VI 


The entire survey of the University of Minnesota Summer Session 
showed marked increases over the 75 years of its history not only in 
the number of students served, but also in the variety of programs of- 
fered, and in the extent of course offerings. A shift in clientele was 
also observed, such that the summer student of today is much more 
likely to be a regularly enrolled college student than was true in the 
past. This shift in the nature of the student body is one indication of a 
closer relationship than existed previously between the summer ses- 
sion and the academic-year programs. This relationship is further 
strengthened by the fact that the vast majority of summer session 
course offerings and faculty are selected from the courses and the fac- 
ulty of the academic year. Further evidence that the summer session 
and the academic-year programs serve many of the same instructional 
functions is provided by the student and faculty comparisons of sum- 
mer session and academic-year courses. In terms of almost all the 
criteria on which the courses were compared, the consensus of both 
faculty and students was that there were no major differences. 

At the same time the number of intensive programs of summer 
study tor individuals in special fields has grown and is likely to con- 
tinue to expand. Programs similar to the modern language institute, 
the institutes for high school teachers in mathematics and the sciences, 
and the workshops for school psychologists and for teachers of excep- 
tional children, which were offered during the summer under study, 
may be developed for other occupational groups. Greater utilization 
of the summer session for intellectually gifted high school students 
may also result from the added interest shown in developing special 
plans for this group. 

Both of the lines of development discussed in the above paragraphs 
raise questions. If the Minnesota Summer Session and summer ses- 
sions generally are to continue to serve an increasing number of 
academic-year functions, the special contributions of teaching and 
service traditional to this:time period should be carefully reviewed so 
that important activities will not be squeezed out. The need for in- 
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service training programs for teachers, institutes and workshops for 
various groups, and other special offerings must be weighed along 
with the likely demands for expanded offerings for regular university 
students. 

Administrative arrangements must also be reviewed. A strong case 
may be made for inclusion of the summer session under the same 
financial structure which is now used to operate the academic-year 
program, whether or not the summer period is formally recognized as 
a fourth quarter or a third semester. However, if serious consideration 
is to be given to the establishment of the summer as a fourth quarter, 
a careful study of the effect of a year-round academic schedule on fac- 
ulty morale and on study and research activities will be necessary. 
Critical analysis of the distribution of faculty time among teaching, 
research, and service activities throughout the year might well be in- 
cluded in such a study. 

A complex problem thus confronts many American college and 
university summer sessions. The demand for summer course offerings 
by regularly enrolled students is increasing. At the same time, the 
need for special programs developed to serve those individuals who 
cannot enroll during the academic year has not lessened. The resolu- 
tion of these dual demands will require a reconsideration of current 
policies regarding scheduling, faculty, and finance of higher education. 
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Editorial Comment 


OREIGN VISITORS more or less friendly to us and our mores turn 
Fi from time to time, to survey the American scene. By and large 
they are mannerly guests, and refrain from asking some questions 
that must occur to them unless they are idiots, as none of them seems 
to be. However much or little of us they have time to see for them- 
selves, they are aware of a good deal that goes on here, and can hardly 
help wondering, either joyfully or dismally, what makes us the way 
we are. 

We have, and we make no bones about proclaiming the fact, the 
quantitatively most comprehensive qualitatively most desirable educa- 
tional system extant. We educate the mostest bestest, and we say so 
almost every time we get to talking about the subject. A good many of 
us go out of our way to point out how much better a job we do than 
other countries, a form of criticism sure to sharpen the attention of 
foreign critics. We are also convinced that in education lies our future 
salvation. 

Some one visiting us must wonder, then, even if he tactfully re- 
frains from questioning us, just why we suppose that we can estab- 
lish and maintain such a preservative system without paying for it. If 
we must be educated to survive, our guests might assume that we 
would be eager to assure ourselves survival. If our guests were rude, 
they might remind us of the legendary Irishman, who, on being held 
up with a demand for his money or his life, replied, ““Take me life; 
I’m saving me money.” That never was a very funny story, and it cer- 
tainly isn’t when we get to emulating the Irishman. 

Strangers might wonder, too, why we so vigorously exclude such 
large numbers of our citizens from the education that is to assure our 
continuance. It was a quarter of a century ago that a great nation un- 
dertook to denigrate a competent minority, as Spain did half a millen- 
nium ago. Those nations are poor propaganda for persecution. 

Aside from the immediate aspects of education itself, there are 
matters which might suggest questions to visitors, questions which 
would reflect on the results of our vaunted educational system. It must 
look to an outsider as though we couldn’t think, although it is proba- 
ble that we just don’t think. Either way, the results look absurd. 

One of our visitors did comment on our progress with rockets. 
Whether or not we have many rockets, we have saved some money we 
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might have spent; and we have enabled some very important persons 
to sound off one way and another. Whether this is an intelligent quid 
pro quo is something a stranger to our ways may wonder. 

One means of military security is a sound railroad system; but we 
are not much concerned to see large stretches of ours going to pot. We 
are happy with our highways, which might also arouse speculation in 
the minds of visitors. There are many of them that run through coun- 
try of unusual beauty, but we neglect the beauty and permit merce- 
nary apostles of ugliness to mar the scenery with hideous advertising 
of all kinds. 

We are delighted in our new cars, so many of which look as though 
they had been designed by Buck Rogers or Albert the Alligator, and in 
them we tear about oblivious to danger. A visitor might wonder that 
we give such vast newspaper publicity to the crash of an airliner in 
which forty or fifty people are killed, and none whatever to the high- 
way and byway accidents that kill thousands every month; but nobody 
embarrasses us with questions about where our wits are. 

A visitor can hardly help being impressed by the fact that he can eat 
almost anything almost anywhere in the United States without worry- 
ing about food poisoning, and that he can drink water anywhere quite 
safely. At the same time, he can hardly help observing that we have 
changed the atmosphere of many of our cities into rank poison. Just 
why our gastric welfare is more important to us than our pulmonary 
we don’t explain. 

We show with pride how advanced our system of agriculture is, 
how much we can grow on an acre, how we have improved and in- 
creased the yield on our farms. Nobody impolitely asks us, “What 
are you going to do with your crop?” presumably because every one 
knows that we are going to try to find more bins and barns and ships 
to store it in until somebody thinks of some way to use it. For people 
who represent an educated citizenry we seem singularly incompetent 
to deal with the obvious. 

For the steel strike of 1959 everything was in working order to 
settle differences by means of shibboleths. Some one from another 
country might think that an educated and intelligent people would 
know that shibboleths don’t settle anything; but we seem to have to 
find that out in a very hard way. As a sample of enlightened handling 
of a difficult conflict, our performance is darkness visible. Many con- 
temporary governments would perhaps get the matter settled by 
knocking heads together; but we maintain that our way of democracy 
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is better. No doubt; but if we don’t make it work it isn’t any good 
at all. 

One result of the TV scandals was that it became clear that you can 
fool all the people all the time. Not only did we gape and gawk at 
likely and unlikely people answering silly questions; we also took to 
heart the stuff that the advertisers poured out on us. Of course, we 
have long been accepting as gospel the virtue of 99.44 per cent purity 
and the value of gargling with hair tonic—we have all grown up on 
that. It might eventually have occurred to us, though, that there is 
something to be said for Bertrand Russell’s definition of advertising: 
the business of persuading fools to believe nonsense. If we would 
only read or listen to the ads, and then think about them—! But we 
don’t. We aren’t yet educated up to that. 

Nor are we educated up to the hard fact that because we have re- 
lied on shibboleths, because we have turned our welfare and survival 
over to images, because we have adopted a set of Sybaritic values and 
lived up to it without so much as looking about us, we are treading 
the once vigorously denounced primrose path. There is little to be 
gained by playing puritan, but one can live cheerfully and still be in- 
telligent. This, an outsider might think, we need to learn. 

Most remarkable, perhaps, is our indifference to the world we live 
in. Our relations with other peoples throughout the world are difficult 
and dangerous, but we neither insist that our representatives see what 
they are looking at and act reasonably nor take the trouble to look at 
events ourselves. We let George do it; and when he botches the job, 
we shrug. At the present time we are becoming less and less influen- 
tial and more and more vulnerable as a nation, but beyond listening 
to talk we do nothing. We don’t even think anything. We are, as a 
matter of fact, inclined to become annoyed with those who insist that 
it can happen here, and is happening. And in a democracy we are 
finally responsible for what happens. Those from lands where democ- 
racy is not practised and not even approved may well feel smug when 
they watch us play Three Blind Mice—pretty nearly two hundred mil- 
lion blind mice. 

Democracy, we insist, is the best form of government so far con- 
ceived. Education for all produces an intelligent citizenry and promotes 
the general welfare. Our continuation depends on the vigorous exer- 
cise of all skills and wisdom. “Is that so?” a stranger might ask. “And 


what are you going to do about it?” 
S. A. N. 








Book Reviews 
W. G. B. 


Issues in University Education, edited by Charles Frankel. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xvi + 175. $3.95. 

If, as Socrates said, the unexamined life is not worth living, then Ameri- 
can academic life must be the best of all, for the inhabitants of our uni- 
versities seem to share a permanent passion for repeated self-examination. 
The present volume is one of the better examples. It was auspiciously 
stimulated, written by outstanding men of varying experience, and skill- 
fully arranged and edited. 

The source for this book was the extensive international scholarly ex- 
change of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs, administered by the 
Department of State, and the consequential series of seminars in which 
many of these scholars took part, arranged and supported by the Hazen 
Foundation. These seminars discussed questions of universal concern in 
university education; as an aftermath, ten American scholars have provided 
the essays which make up Issues in University Education. The essays are 
sharp and well-focused, while yet retaining the breadth and understanding 
of the seminars which were their inspiration. 

The essays deal with aspects of universities: increasing democratization, 
freedom, scholarship, philosophies of education. They do so in terms of 
certain present problems: rapidly increasing enrollment, ideological control 
or pressure, lowering of standards for mass education. All ten authors 
assume that more students, everywhere, will be going to college, that 
money will be scarce, that international exchange of people and of ideas 
will increase, and that creative scholarship is an intrinsic good. 

Nine of the ten authors (each an expert in his own field) stick quite 
closely to the job of analyzing their portion of the academic world, raising 
the important problems and producing the important guideposts to their 
solution. They do their job well, and these essays will repay one’s careful 
study. The tenth essay, however, will stick in one’s mind; it is a pro- 
found examination of humanity today. This is ‘Science and the Human 
Community,” by J. Robert Oppenheimer. Unlike his colleagues, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer did not stick to his assigned topic; he produces no guide to develop- 
ing a better curriculum; he does speak of the problems of educated men 
with scientific knowledge that is explosively exceeding our grasp, and of 
the effect of these problems upon our culture. It is a wise man speaking. 

With this one exception, what we have here is a profound, valuable, 
ephemeral book. Every one of us in the university world can profit from 
this volume, but it will not remain with us permanently. Perhaps the un- 
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examined life is not worth living; almost as bad, however, is the life of 
him who, having once examined his life, has made up his mind and will 
think no more. Issues in University Education will have to be rewritten, 
again and again. Meantime, read it. 
ROBERT E. WHALLON 
Professor of Philosophy 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


Bertrand Russell, My Philosophical Development. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1959. Pp. 279. $3.75. 

For most of us Bertrand Russell is a a critic of human affairs who has 
written for half a century with affability, wit, and extraordinary penetra- 
tion on a remarkable variety of subjects. For a learned minority, he is a 
philosopher who has dealt with the problem of knowledge learnedly and 
acutely. For a perhaps smaller minority, he is an epoch-making mathema- 
tician and logical analyst. 

The discussion of Russell’s philosophical development is presumably 
fairly easy reading for the smaller minority, and perhaps for the philoso- 
phers. For the majority of us, it is unquestionably technical beyond easy 
comprehension. In spite of that fact, however, it is worth reading with 
care and attention because it shows what many of us have wondered about: 
how Mr. Russell became so penetrating a critic, how he learned to bring 
clarity and precision to discussions of what so many writers befog. 

It will do little to explain Mr. Russell’s charm, his wit, and his urbanity. 
Those are qualities we can only delight in and wonder at. On the other 
hand, the book should silence one glib comment on Russell: that he can 
make easy reading of any subject. He can make clear reading of any subject, 
no doubt; but in such discussions as this there is nothing but what requires 
constant close attention of the reader. 

What Russell has devoted much of his life to is the endeavor to discover 
what and how much we can know, and with how much certitude. He began 
as a youth, as a good many of us do, with theological speculations, which 
he soon abandoned. Becoming interested in philosophy, he subjected the 
writings of philosophers to analysis in the light of logic—with devastating 
results. Quite naturally he continued in the field of mathematics, again 
analyzing relentlessly. 

Unlike so many of us, Russell not only admits but specifically points out 
where his early thinking was, in his own word, nonsense, if it failed to 
stand up under his analytical attack latter. And unlike many, he did not 
approach his analysis either as a skeptic or as a solipsist. Furthermore, when 
his analysis resulted in a paradox, he set to work to discover the fault in his 
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own thinking. He examined axioms and “‘self-evident’’ statements, and 
found many of them untenable. He was never satisfied, to use Mark 
Twain’s figure, to let a luminous epistemological fog pass for clarity. 

One result of his inquiry was Principia Mathematica, which he wrote 
with Whitehead, a mathematical accomplishment of highest importance. 
Another was continued publication on the theory of knowledge, including 
an analysis of language. 

This work has continued through the years. With the First World War 
however, came a change in Russell’s point of view. He could no longer 
live exclusively in a world of abstraction; he suddenly appreciated the 
mystery of human suffering. 

With that enlightenment disappeared all hope of finding certainty and 
perfection, and with it came the devotion of Russell’s analytic skills to 
problems of human life. From that time on, he has considered a great 
variety of problems of society and of the individual, subjecting them all 
to the penetrating analysis used in mathematical and philosophical inquiry. 
This is the work with which most of his readers are familiar, and which 
has aroused most of the controversy about the author. It is the work which 
has also aroused admiration for his clarity, precision, and penetration. 

My Philosophical Development not only does what it sets out to do in 
the title, but it also shows how Russell’s abilities in analysis were devel- 
oped which he has so successfully used throughout his writings. It also 
gives, at the beginning and at the end, statements of Russell’s position in 
contemplation of the world and mankind. For these reasons, technical and 
difficult as it is, it is a book that can enlighten the nonmathematical reader, 
and suggest to him, perhaps, how problems may be satisfactorily ap- 
proached. It will also show him a man of integrity and humor, who has not 


succeeded in all he hoped to accomplish, and has the rare courage to say so. 
S. A. N. 


Elton Trueblood, The Idea of a College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. x + 207. $4.00. 

Satanic forces have done much damage to education in the decade just 
drawing to a close. From the conjurations of Joe McCarthy, the necroman- 
cies of Bestor and Flesch, and the diabolism of Pegler and Sokolsky we 
have suffered greatly and will continue to suffer for a long while. During 
the same period, to be sure, many good men have taken their stand on the 
side of the angels. Because our popular journals have played up the devils’ 
shenanigans, it is important that responsible publications welcome the ap- 
pearance of any book with a thoughtful approach to education, done by a 
literate person with good intentions. 

The Idea of a College is such a book. It draws on the wisdom of great 
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men, from Plato and Aristotle to John Cardinal Newman and Woodrow 
Wilson. Its twelve chapters culminate in a Vision of Excellence in Modern 
Education. Such a beatific vision should be of interest to the Recording 
Angel. Despite its admirable sentiments, though, The Idea of a College is . 
never going to get its author’s name up near that of Abou Ben Adhem. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, it may belong at the other end of the golden 
list. 

The book lacks incisiveness and originality. Intercollegiate athletics, the 
author believes, are desirable if well run, undesirable if badly handled. 
‘Whatever the evil of games may be, the evil involved in their elimination 
would probably be worse.” Greek-letter organizations get the same shilly- 
shally. “The college without fraternities loses something; the college with 
fraternities loses something.” On faculty salaries: “Undoubtedly we seek a 
situation in which professors can pay their bills and educate their own 
children without undue strain. . . .” On the other hand, “The best teachers 
have nearly always stayed at the job in spite of genteel poverty, because the 
task itself is intrinsically appealing.’ There is something to be said for 
Academic Tenure, but today, “On the whole the ablest men are not con- 
cerned with tenure at all,’ —a pronouncement that should be of great in- 
terest to the AAUP. The emphatic result of watching the author teeter- 
totter on so many fences is incipient vertigo. 

On issues like the growing control over our colleges by Government and 
Industry, discrimination by colleges in selecting students and faculty, and 
what to do with the geniuses in our midst, the author is uncommitted. 

Unwillingness to mention by name the institutions and people who are 
bungling education is certainly charitable, but the net effect is that of the 
genteel tradition at its worst. Consider the remarks on trustee-faculty rela- 
tionships, for instance. What is needed, we are told, is greater camaraderie. 
Admittedly, this might help a bit, but what is really needed in the two or 
three institutions I know at all well is another type of trustee. This is a 
topic that can not be glossed over genteelly. The present convention of 
having bankers, real estate and insurance men, industrial moguls, and ex- 
generals responsible for running an educational institution is as topsy-turvy 
as having a group of professors who don’t know a debenture mortgage 
from a preferred stock try to run a bank. Camaraderie at kaffeeklatsches 
might cut down the friction between the professors and the bank clerks, 
but it couldn’t cure the financial incompetence of the professors any more 
than it could cure the educational incompetence of the average trustee. 

The prose style of The Idea of a College is anemic. Alongside the writ- 
ing of Whitehead, Hutchins, Highet, Stringfellow Barr, Conant, and half 
a dozen others, it has a deathly pallor. For example, a passage on what to 
do with women in our colleges is needlessly burdened by four withered 
phrases, here printed in italics: “It would be helpful to establish what 
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might be called a Family House, dedicated to the dignifying of family life 
and providing a center for all operations to this end. Here the discussions 
could be held; here the counseling, providing it is of a non-disciplinary 
nature, could go forward; here the girls could obtain practice im gracious 
entertaining, the serving of formal dinners, and the planning of decora- 
tions.” 
Anyone who undertakes to write on the side of the angels should try to 

write like one of them. 

GEORGE S. McCuE 

Associate Professor of English 

The Colorado College 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


College Testing: A Guide to Practices and Programs. Prepared by 
Committee on Measurement and Evaluation. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1959. Pp. x + 189. $2.75. 


This is an elegantly simple presentation of the facts about testing. Writ- 
ten in plain language, it tells the ordinary man in the college street what 
testing is. Some of the things that testing can do are explained clearly— 
along with some of the ways testing can be used for those tasks. Equally 
clearly, the authors say what testing should not be expected to accomplish. 

The ‘“‘nonspecialist’”” to whom this book is addressed will find a set of 
problems of his own dimension in the latter sixty-five pages, where seven 
writers describe in some detail their representative college and university 
testing programs. The sizes and kinds of installations are as varied as are 
their locations on the map. Even those well acquainted with such programs 
will find it quite interesting to visualize the familiar from this new perspec- 
tive, somewhat as if they were taking a sightseeing trip over the home 
campus in a helicopter. All seven authors carry off well their assignments to 
steer a careful course between cluttering detail on the one hand and pedes- 
trian writing on the other hand. 

Starting with admissions, this manual uses the problem-solving approach, 
considering thereafter in turn the use of tests in course placement (and 
accreditation), in instruction, in educational counseling, and in general 
institutional evaluation. 

Many excellent quotes to use with one’s superiors anywhere along the 
educational echelon will be found in the concluding chapter in the prob- 
lem-solving first part of the book, entitled ““Administering the Testing 
Program.” Here are some fair samples: 

“The directing person should know to whom he is responsible, have 
ready access to faculty or staff in handling particular problems, and have 
a budget.” “Clearly, the guiding officers must be competent in administra- 
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tive matters and either be professionally trained in evaluation or have ad- 
visory or staff resources to meet those needs.” “A well-conceived and 
-administered plan, even though of modest dimensions, cannot fail to be 
helpful to an institution and its students.” 

Like the best of how-to-do-it writings, these writers-in-combination go 
straight to the point. They don’t take time to be weak-kneed or equivocal. 
When the facts warrant, they are unafraid to state opinions. For instance: 

“High test scores and only average or slightly above-average academic 
grades will indicate that a particular student needs encouragement, assist- 
ance, or a forthright ‘talking to.’”’ “There are instances when a college 
SHOULD be disturbed if students do not demonstrate a relatively large 
gain in the first two years; for example, in some area where it has designed 
and required a particular sequence of courses meant to develop specified 
skills or understanding.” ‘Comparison with a larger norms group is neces- 
sary if a local college is to make nonprovincial judgments.” 

One of the ways in which this publication shows its clear intent to serve 
its reader is by its bibliographical references. They are restricted in two 
ways: to a readable, possible number that can be consulted by the interested 
person and then to books and articles which the nonspecialist not only can 
read and understand but also might even want to buy. The formal bibliog- 
raphy is only thirty-nine items in length and is limited to precisely two 
pages. 

At the outset, the writers say they hope to prove the point that “the use 
and understanding of tests is not as complex as nonspecialists may assume.” 
I think they prove the point and rate a ‘Well Done.” 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 

Registrar and Associate Professor 
St. Cloud State College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Spotlight on the College Student. A Discussion by the Problems 
and Policies Committee of the American Council on Education, edited 
by Margaret L. Habein. Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1959. Pp. vii + 89. 

This is one of three studies sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in the past two years which focuses attention on the contemporary 
college student. Spotlight on the College Student reports on a discussion 
among sixeen educators held in June, 1957. It consists chiefly of three 
addresses, “Student Culture and Faculty Values,” by David Riesman; “Stu. 
dent Capabilities for Liberal Education,” by Philip E. Jacob; and “Knowl- 
edge of Students Through the Social Studies,” by Nevitt Sanford. After 
each of these papers is appended a summary of the discussion that followed 
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its delivery. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., provides a most competent intro- 
duction to the discussion as well as an excellent summation of the papers 
presented. 

To those of us engaged in the recruitment, selection, and guidance of 
students, several intriguing proposals are made. Dr. Riesman suggests, for 
example, that “better consumer research and publications about colleges” 
are necessary to help the student choose the college from which he can 
profit most. 

Dr. Jacob suggests consideration of a move from the intellectually 
centered liberal arts curriculum to an experience centered curriculum. Stu- 
dents should be permitted to make decisions from which they directly ex- 
perience the consequences, good or bad, he believes, and a good education 
should exploit the elements of discord in a student’s experience so as to 
force him to careful analysis of the assumptions and values upon which he 
is building his life. 

Dr. Sanford proposes that we seek means to induce stresses of sufficient 
intensity to require adjustive changes. His research with Vassar under- 
graduates and alumnz leads him to believe that these stress situations 
produce an instability “best described as a state of heightened educability.” 

Throughout the book, the focus of the discussants is upon the late 20th 
century collegian, so well described in W. Max Wise’s They Come for the 
Best of Reasons and Edward D. Eddy’s The College Influence on Student 
Character. 

For those of us with a pre-World War II college background, the profile 
of the present day collegiate student is certainly ‘‘different,” and, if we 
are to make any significant articulation in the students’ educational pat- 
tern, we must see that these differences are taken into account in the 
curricular, methodological, and extracurricular experiences our institu- 
tions offer. 

The American Council on Education is to be commended for the 
research and publicity it has given this topic. 

THOMAS A. GARRETT 
Assistant Dean and Registrar 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski, Vermont 


Theodore D. Brameld, The Remaking of a Culture: Life and Edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xviii + 478. $7.50. 

Although most widely known as a philosopher and educational theorist, 
Dr. Brameld reveals in his latest book that he is equally competent in the 
behavioral sciences, and in particular, the techniques of investigation and 
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analysis employed by the anthropologist. The outgrowth of a three-year 
study of the historical, political, and sociological patterns of Puerto Rico, 
this volume represents a comprehensive effort to interpret the contem- 
porary culture-complex of the island commonwealth with special and 
repeated emphasis on the role of education. 

Puerto Rico has long been a sort of laboratory for studies and experi- 
ments which were often painfully unscientific. Shortly after its acquisition 
from Spain, botanists and anthropologists took notice of the island; a 
normal school following the stateside pattern was established, and later 
on political theorists regarded the island as a proving ground sufhciently 
remote from (and ignored by) “the continent.’’ Brameld is a member 
of that admirable minority of scholars who sought to understand thor- 
oughly the culture of Puerto Rico through interdisciplinary research and 
then adopt a scientific approach in interpreting the transitional character 
of the culture and its interactive influences upon the people, their mores, 
and their institutions. 

For a better understanding of the research techniques and philosophic 
premises of the author, the reader is advised to examine Dr. Brameld’s 
Cultural Foundations of Education before or during the perusal of the 
book under discussion. As an alternative, special attention should be di- 
rected to Chapter Two delineating the theoretical framework, to Chapter 
Nine in which the terminology is explicitly set forth, and to Appendix I 
outlining the methodology employed. Professor Brameld’s work, whether 
investigative or recapitulative, falls into three categories: order—the on- 
tological aspect, process—fundamentally, although not exclusively, epis- 
temological, and goals—the axiological aspect. A casual glance at the 
chapter headings readily reveals the topics discussed—the family, class 
structure, science, religion, education, cultural goals, etc—but concentra- 
tion on the organization of the book and the underpinning upon which 
the structure of his research rests is far more consequential when one 
considers the practical design provided for future studies. 

In discussing education’s role in cultural dynamics, the author presents 
a recapitulation based upon the assessment of the culture through his 
study. First, although progressivism is the dominant philosophy among 
the educational leaders of Puerto Rico, the island has not assimilated it 
to the extent that assimilation in the economic sphere has taken place. 
Second, innovation has been undramatic even in this society of Indian, 
African, Hispanic, and North American influences of acculturation. The 
political concept of the Free Associated State or Commonwealth as opera- 
tive in Puerto Rico appears to be the most unique feature. Third, force 
as a cultural process has operated more subtly than overtly. Fourth, accal- 
turation (the interaction of two or more cultures) has been most con- 
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spicuous between Puerto Rico and continental United States especially 
in the effecting of technological changes. Fifth, nativism, or opposition 
to indigenous cultural forms, has not been especially vocal, the citizenry 
apparently preferring a blend of assimilative and nativistic influences 
rather than an either-or choice. Sixth, conflict, ranging in degree from 
subsurface tensions to actual warfare, is chiefly found (since the harmo- 
nizing effect of establishing the Commonwealth) in ethnocentric behavior 
on the part of both islanders and continentals. Seventh, the focus of cul- 
tural change, i.e., greater resilience in some factors than in others, is 
shared by all classes, and institutionally business is more variable and 
amenable to change than religion or education. 

The reviewer has the advantage of having lived in Puerto Rico for 
over a year, albeit fourteen years ago, yet having not revisited the island 
in the years intervening, his tendency to use as reference points phe- 
nomena observed at the time of residence undoubtedly ‘‘colors” his atti- 
tude toward the study. The momentum of development—socio-economic, 
educational, and political—in a society conscious of its transitional nature 
may well invalidate certain criticisms concerning the book particularly 
with reference to its suspected ‘‘sins of omission.” 

Several questions might be raised regarding the study: Was prescription 
—not merely description—required of the interviewees, and if so, with 
what consequences to the research? Was there really adequacy of sam- 
pling by class status? (That so many respondents Jacked indifference 
would suggest the atypicality of the sample! Yet it must be granted that 
in moving from the physical to the behavioral sciences selection becomes 
more difficult.) Would not more emphasis upon the living conditions, 
dietary habits, and leisure-time activities of the various “‘classes’’ have 
made the study more understandable to the reader unfamiliar with this 
insular culture? Did the questions asked suggest that change was inevit- 
able, and might some of the queries have implied the “expected” answer, 
thereby eliciting it? 

The investigator’s reaction to certain suggestions, understandably 
enough, is not always clear. One respondent favoring the establishment 
of a Division of Community Dynamics stated that such an organization 
“should be committed to the desirability of unhampered experimentation 
in Puerto Rican education.” Such a suggestion jolts the reader who con- 
siders the possible expense and waste involved, particularly in a culture 
where only twelve per cent finish high school, and in which a similarly 
high percentage of illiteracy prevails. (The reviewer was able to sleep 
only after receiving assurance from Dr. Brameld that he would not 
subscribe to the idea of “unhampered experimentation!”’) 

The tyro in the processes of group dynamics might well wonder to 
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what extent agreement was necessary and just what constituted consensus 
on any given point. However, Dr. Brameld scrupulously seeks to give the 
minority opinion and frequently quotes individual respondents however 
dissonant the note introduced into the theme might be. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the book is not what it 
tells us about the history, people, and cultural dynamics of one island, 
but rather the basic framework for research which the author has estab- 
lished—a pattern which, with possibly only minor adaptations, would 
be appropriate for the study of any culture. 

Donn W. HayEs 

Associate Professor of Education 
Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke, The Campus and the State. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. x + 414. $6.00. 


This book is an informative and significant report of the staff of the 
Committee on Government and Higher Education that operated under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower of Johns Hopkins was chairman of the 
Committee, composed of professional and business leaders as well as 
educators, that planned and directed the study. It was sponsored by the 
Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Insti- 
tutions, the National Association of State Universities, and the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. The Com- 
mittee took testimony from a number of educators and state officials, 
accumulated a great amount of information on the legal and financial 
relations of public institutions with the state government, and surveyed 
the problems by studying data from 344 institutions, 57 of which were 
state universities. Rather extensive researches were made into budgeting, 
legal and constitutional problems, administrative centralization, state civil 
service regulations, attempts at state co-ordination, the relationship be- 
tween the governor and other state executive offices and political leaders, 
and the legislature. 

The focus of many of these studies is on the emerging structures and 
practices of state government as it attempts to bring order and control 
out of the rapidly expanding state services, and the plans and programs 
to control budgets, civil service, and capital expenditures. Trends toward 
administrative centralization, state purchasing, co-ordination and plan- 
ning, and the powers and practices of budget offices are rather fully ex- 
amined. The reader is impressed with the balance and the thoroughness 
of the study in these areas, 
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The report demonstrates that higher education must be concerned with 
the problems of state finance, rapidly expanding state functions, and the 
various plans to control and co-ordinate governmental activities. One is 
not surprised to find that many states are facing these problems very late. 
It is quite clear that a strong and powerful budget department and a cen- 
tralized civil service can be a threat to education’s freedom and efficiency 
if they are administered by unimaginative officials, who look upon higher 
education as just another state function. There are many examples where 
tight budgetary controls and centralized purchasing have led to waste, in- 
efficiency, and stultifying administration. Some states have had sad ex- 
periences with political interference, but the examples are comparatively 
few. When the situation has occurred, even for a short period, the long- 
time effects have been bad. 

If the leadership of higher education is imaginative, statesmanlike, and 
vigorous the public and the wisest political leaders usually will support an 
independent and free system. Institutions have the obligation to follow 
sound fiscal and personnel practices. If they do there is less danger of a 
state-imposed system. 

The authors recognize that public higher education is a political ac- 
tivity and must keep itself close to the political life of the state. This situa- 
tion has to be accepted. Higher education is an expensive instrument of 
society, governed and financed in large part by the state political institu- 
tions that society has evolved. This situation does not require that uni- 
versities and colleges become partisan affiliates. But educational leaders 
must be aware of political realities, and in close touch with political 
leadership. 

There are dangers in the present situation. Freedom for higher educa- 
tion cannot be preserved by standing idly by while state programs and 
structures are evolved that may endanger institutional self-control. Some- 
times it will take statesmanlike efforts on the part of educational ad- 
ministrators to oppose poorly conceived structures of control. The public 
has the right to expect educational institutions to be expertly managed. 
The best way to preserve the largest measure of freedom is for higher 
education to keep its own house tidy, efficient, honest, and above reproach. 

Industry has demonstrated that there is great strength and efficiency in 
decentralization of management when competent leaders are given latitude 
to use their originality and freedom to accomplish great ends. American 
higher education has the responsibility of convincing the public that its 
high purpose can be attained by leaving the authority in the hands of 
those who are capable and have the intimate knowledge of its problems, 
programs, and possibilities. 

One of the most interesting sections of this study is contained in two 
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articles in the appendix in which the contrast between the place of state 
financial control in the British universities and in an American state uni- 
versity is ably presented. 
W. FRANCIS ENGLISH, Professor of History 
and Dean of College of Arts and Science 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


Thailand: A Guide to the Academic Placement of Students from 
the Kingdom of Thailand in United States Educational Institutions. 
Prepared by Carl G. F. Franzen. World Education Series. American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Athens, 
Ohio, 1959. Pp. xi + 84. $1.00. 

Report of Scandinavian Study-Tour: A Preliminary Study of the 
Educational Systems of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden. Prepared by Eunice Chapman. World Education Series. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers. Athens, Ohio, 1959. Pp. xii + 126. $1.00. 

One of the most vexing problems which concern anyone undertaking 
the preparation of a book review is the mental struggle to be objective. 
After being a reader, the reviewer must then become a reporter, and in so 
doing must strive not only to indicate what the book is about but, and 
this is more important, what it really is. It is impossible to say what a 
book really is without making a series of critical judgments, judgments 
that must be made, consciously or unconsciously, from the reviewer's 
past experiences and knowledge. 

Based on the above, it would be trite therefore to write either: ‘These 
pamphlets are well written,” or “these . . . are poorly written.’ Publica- 
tions such as these must be judged not by their literary merits, but by 
whether or not each properly serves the purpose for which it was written: 
in this case, to provide a guide and a tool for the evaluation of certain 
foreign credentials. Once their usefulness as a tool is established, they 
must be evaluated in the range of what is purported to be an American 
“philosophy” of education as contrasted with the European and/or Asiatic 
“philosophy.” Reducing these complex differences to their lowest common 
denominator, and at the risk of offending most if not all students of 
comparative education, they may be defined as the American ideal of equal 
educational opportunity on the one hand, with unequal educational oppor- 
tunity on the other. 

Both of these handbooks answer a demonstrated need in helping ad- 
missions officers equitably place their students from these respective coun- 
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tries. In each instance, the progression from elementary school through 
the advanced years is excellently shown. Simplified charts outlining the 
educational systems are easy to follow and show the salient points upon 
which the final evaluation must be based. Broadly, these charts cover the 
school systems proper, and may be arbitrarily classified into: preschool, 
primary, secondary, vocational, special, teacher training, and university. 
At each level, the reader is succinctly given: what types of institutions 
exist, what courses are given, and what curricula and methods are fol- 
lowed ; and, since the school system is theoretically an organic whole, the 
texts bring out the articulation of the various parts by showing how the 
student progresses through the system, what choices may be open to him, 
and what obstacles may stand in his way. 

One outstanding problem in this area of evaluating foreign credentials 
is the interpretation—not merely translation—of the major educational 
terms used in the normal description of any native educational system. 
A glossary of such terms would be an invaluable aid and could take the 
place of bibliographies which, as a tool, are highly questionable in works 
such as these. 

These are excellent publications and well in keeping with the high 
standards set by the previous publications in the World Education Series. 

EpwArD M. Stout, Registrar 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 








In the Journals 
BT. 


Problems of Higher Education as Presented in 
a Selected Group of General Magazines, 
1955-1959 


ALICE H. SONGE 


“What do you read, my lord?” asks the solicitous Polonius of Hamlet. 
“Words, words, words,” replies the Prince of Denmark, feigning madness 
at the time. 

The answer given to Polonius might well describe the state of American 
education within recent years. But in spite of all the “‘words, words, 
words” that have been written and spoken concerning American educa- 
tion, particularly since the launching of the Russian satellite in October 
1957, have we concerned ourselves with the true problems that exist in 
our educational system? What, for instance has been written in the gen- 
eral magazines concerning the problems of higher education as outlined 
by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School ?4 
To what extent have these problems been presented to the public? Ad- 
miral Hyman G. Rickover declared in a speech shortly after Sputnik went 
into orbit that it “may well be the catalyst which brings about drastic 
and long overdue reforms in utilizing the Nation’s intellectual capacities.”? 
Did the content and tone of articles on higher education in the general 
magazines change greatly after Sputnik’s appearance? 

The purpose of this article is an attempt to answer such questions 
by stating the results of a study made of 347 selected articles published 
in 20 of our leading general periodicals from January 1955 through De- 
cember 1959. These results will be presented by: (1) Listing the total 
number of articles published over this five-year period; (2) Listing the 
number of articles published on the four major problems of higher edu- 
cation as outlined by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School; (3) Listing the number of articles published on subjects 
other than those which appear in the second category. 

Following these lists, a summary will be given of each category in 


? The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Report 
to the President. Education Beyond the High School: Needs and Resources. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, July 1957, p. 32. 

* Hyman G. Rickover, The Balance Sheet on Education: Address by Rear Admiral 
H. G. Rickover, USN. New York: Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., December 
1957, p. 4. 
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order to determine, if possible, to what extent the problems of higher 
education have been brought before the public during this time period and 
what influence, if any, the launching of Sputnik had on the content and 
tone of general magazine articles on higher education. 

It is first necessary to state the criteria for the selection of the periodi- 
cals used in this study, the type of articles chosen, and the reason why 
the time period, January 1955 through December 1959, was selected. 
The periodicals chosen and the number of articles taken from each are 
as follows: American Mercury (13), Allantic (15), Changing Times 
(19), Coronet (9), Fortune (13), Good Housekeeping (12), Harpers 
(12), Holiday (4), Ladies Home Journal (6), Life (12), Look (20), 
Nation (17), New York Times Magazine (35), Newsweek (30), Re- 
porter (4), Saturday Evening Post (30), Saturday Review (27), This 
Week (12), Time (28), U.S. News and World Report (29). Eleven of 
these publications appear weekly and nine appear monthly. They were 
chosen because they are representative of the general periodicals pub- 
lished and circulated to a nation-wide reading public. Although general 
in subject matter, they can be said to have appeal to certain groups, as 
some contain articles written for certain segments of our population. 
However, it was believed that these periodicals are the ones most likely 
to be read by the average reading American and serve as a means of edu- 
cating that American as to the events taking place in his time. 

A development of this idea was perhaps best stated by John Walton, 
writing about a study he had made on this subject. He said, in an article 
entitled “Education in the General Magazines,” 

. the number and circulation of general magazines in the United States 
warrant the conclusion that the general periodical is an important medium for 
the expression and the formation of public opinion and a comprehensive record 
of the lively ideas that engage the attention of those who read and write. 
What people say in the pages of the leading periodicals is either an expression 
of public opinion or an attempt to influence public opinion; it is either an 
interpretation of what has happened or a prophecy of what should or will 
happen.‘ 


In the conclusion of this study, some of the findings of Dr. Walton’s 
dissertation will be given as a means of contrasting educational subject 
matter in the general magazines from 1928 to 1947 with that of 1955 to 
1959. 

The criteria used in selecting the articles from these publications are 
as follows: (1) Informative articles of reasonable length dealing with 


* John Walton, “Major Emphasis in Education in a Selected List of General 
Periodicals, 1928-1947.” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation in education, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 1950.) 

*John Walton, “Education in the General Magazines,” School and Society, vol. 
72, December 9, 1950, p. 369. 
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American higher education only, excluding editorials and pictorial ac- 
counts in which the illustrations outweighed the written matter. Articles 
which compared American higher education with foreign higher education 
systems were omitted; (2) Articles centered on individual educators were 
limited to college presidents; (3) Letters and responses to articles were 
omitted, as well as articles on certain phases of higher education, such as 
the college and university presses and the effects of the draft on college 
students. Articles on athletics in higher education were included because 
of their frequency. However, articles on college athletes and football 
coaches were omitted. 

The date January 1955 was used as a beginning period in order to 
discern the number and type of educational articles that were written well 
before Russian scientific achievement jolted the American people’s con- 
sciousness concerning American education. A period of two years and two 
months follows after October 1957, when the subject of education be- 
came a topic of overwhelming discussion throughout our nation. 

In the table below the total number of articles published each year is 
given. Since it is not the purpose here to compare the types of articles 
published by the individual magazines, such a classification was not used. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED, BY YEARS 








1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Total 
83 76 76 57 55 347 








As can be seen, the greatest number of articles on higher education 
appeared in 1955, with the least number appearing in 1959. One rea- 
son for this may be found in the fact that concern over elementary and 
secondary education may have taken precedence over the subject of higher 
education. 

These 347 articles were then classified according to the major problems 
of higher education as stated by the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, in the Second Report to the President. Here 
it is necessary to provide some background information. 

The First Interim Report of the Committee was submitted to the Presi- 
dent on November 16, 1956, and the Second and final Report was re- 
leased on July 28, 1957. In this Second Report the Committee stated: 

The purpose of this Second Report is to concentrate on a few central problems 


of particular urgency which call for widespread discussion, planning and 
action.® ; 


° Op. cit., p. xi. 
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The “few central problems” are defined as: (1) A critical shortage of 
qualified teachers in the colleges and universities; (2) Financial assistance 
for the qualified student who is capable of attending college; (3) The 
need to plan for the expansion of facilities in educational opportunities 
beyond the high school in order to meet the needs of our population 
growth. In the Second Report a chapter is devoted to each of these areas. 
However, the Committee states further: 

Basic to the solution of most problems in post-high school education is the 

availability of adequate financial means to provide the needed resources. . . . 

the three greatest needs are for better salary scales to recruit and retain compe- 


tent teachers, adequate funds for the qualified student to take advantage of 
educational opportunity, and expansion of facilities.* 


From the Second Report by the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, the four major problems of higher education 
are, in brief: (1) Shortage of college and university teachers; (2) The 
need to give financial assistance to students; (3) The need to plan for 
expanded facilities; (4) Finding adequate financial means to solve these 
problems. Under the four major problems the educational articles under 
study were then classified in order to determine the number that were 
written on these subjects. In Table II the number of articles published 
each year on the four major problems are given. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED, BY YEAR, ON THE CRUCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION AS STATED IN THE SECOND 
REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 














Problems Total 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Teacher Shortage > 0 3 1 1 0 
Financial Assistance to Students 25 5 3 8 4 5 
Planning for Expanding Facilities 11 4 1 4 2 0 
Finding Adequate Financial Means 17 6 3 6 2 0 
Total 58 15 10 19 9 5 





In summarizing the subject content of these articles, many interesting 
observations may be drawn. It is evident that the “few central problems 
of particular urgency,” as stated by the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, were not given wide treatment by these 
general publications for this period. Of the four major areas considered, 
ie. teachers, students, facilities, and finances, the problem of financial 
assistance to students ranked highest. This fact would seem quite logi- 


* Ibid., p. 75. 
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cal, since a great segment of the reading public consists of parents who 
are faced with this problem. These 25 articles were devoted largely to 
giving advice to parents and students on how to finance a college educa- 
tion. Many plans were suggested, including insurance plans, scholarships, 
loans, campus jobs, and “study-now-pay-later’” methods. Three articles 
gave information on the National Merit Scholarship program, the types 
of tests given, and the winners. Three articles were devoted to the finan- 
cial loan program of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Practically all stressed the rising costs of college fees, tuition, and board- 
ing facilities. 

The second largest group of articles was centered on the problem of 
finding adequate financial means to carry on the work of the colleges and 
universities. Of the 17 articles written on this phase, five discussed the 
problems of higher education in general, and included the question of 
“Where will the money come from?” Of these five, one summarized the 
recommendations of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Four articles gave information on the role of the corpora- 
tions and large industries in helping to finance higher education. The re- 
maining articles were written on the financial plight of America’s institu- 
tions of higher education and how certain institutions were initiating plans 
to alleviate this plight. 

Practically all of the 11 articles on the problems of expanding facilities 
to meet increased enrollments are somewhat apprehensive in nature, de- 
picting the effects of a tremendously exploding population upon the col- 
leges and universities. Here again one is reminded of the fact that these 
articles are written for the general public. The question of expanding facili- 
ties for the colleges and universities is not considered from the viewpoint 
of the institutions themselves, but rather from the student’s viewpoint. 
Only one discussed the necessity of expanding facilities to cope with the 
future population growth. One lists the recommendations made by the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School as a way of 
solving the “‘college problems” of increased enrollments. The rest of the 
articles describe the hardships that future students would encounter in gain- 
ing admission into overcrowded colleges hit by a “tidal wave of students.” 
Suggestions are given for raising admission standards and other means for 
thinning out the college population to fit the facilities of the institutions of 
higher education. One article gives a list of the colleges where the chances 
of admission are best for the prospective college student. 

The problem of faculty shortages in the colleges and universities had 
the least number of articles, five. This might be surprising to those who 
have read the following statement made by the Committee in its Second 
Report: 
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The most critical bottleneck to the expansion and improvement of education 
in the United States is the mounting shortage of excellent teachers. Unless 
enough of the Nation’s ablest manpower is reinvested in the educational enter- 
prise, its human resources will remain underdeveloped and specialized man- 
power shortages in every field will compound. Unwittingly the United States 
right now is pursuing precisely the opposite course. Demands for high-quality 
manpower have everywhere been mounting, but colleges and universities have 
found themselves at a growing competitive disadvantage in the professional 
manpower market. Our Nation, like the prodigal farmer, is consuming the 
seed corn needed for future harvests. The ultimate results could be disaster.’ 


The articles written on faculty shortages in the colleges and universities 
are all scholarly in nature and suggest these plans to increase the supply of 
teachers for American higher education: (1) More attractive scholarships 
for prospective teachers; (2) Higher standards in higher education train- 
ing; (3) A better economic status for teachers and a lighter teaching load. 
Each article stresses the need for teachers in higher education. However, 
on reviewing these articles, the reader does not feel the sense of urgency 
that is described in the Second Report of the Committee regarding faculty 
shortages. 

The remaining 289 articles were classified by the most obvious subjects 
upon which they were written. The table below lists the number published 
each year on these subjects. Those which did not fit into any of the first 
eleven categories were classified as ‘Miscellaneous.’ 

More than four-fifths of the articles studied in this survey fall in this 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED BY SUBJECTS NOT LISTED 
AS CRUCIAL PROBLEMS BY THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 














Subject Total 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Philosophy and Theory 75 10 14 19 14 18 
Individual Institutions and Their Presidents 51 14 15 7 8 7 
Athletics 39 10 14 2 4 9 
Factors in Choosing a College 24 5 3 6 5 5 
Higher Education and Scientific Manpower 19 3 2 11 3 0 
Business Education and Industry and Edu- 
cation 16 5 5 1 4 1 
Television in Higher Education 8 2 1 2 2 1 
Integration in Higher Education 8 3 4 1 0 0 
College Teaching as a Profession 7 3 0 1 1 2 
Junior Colleges 4 1 0 2 1 0 
Medical Education 4 0 0 2 2 0 
Miscellaneous 34 12 8 3 4 7 
Total 289 68 66 #57 48 50 





' Ibid., p. 5. 
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group. Before comparing these results with some of those found by John 
Walton in his research on this subject, there are some points of interest 
that may be stressed. 

The articles classified under the “Philosophy and Theory” of higher 
education and under “Individual Institutions and Their Presidents” com- 
prise 126 of the 289, almost half of the total. These were highly informa- 
tive in nature, seeking to inform the public on the functions and goals of 
higher education. In the first category questions were raised as to how to 
improve the quality of higher education and what parents should expect 
of the colleges and universities. The articles on individual institutions and 
college and university presidents also sought to inform the public as to 
programs and goals, problems and plans for the future. 

The subject of college athletics ranked third for the whole group, but 
there was a decided drop in number after the year 1956; but it rose again 
in 1959. The more serious subject of trained manpower ranked second for 
all articles published in 1957. More articles appeared in 1957 on this sub- 
ject than in the four other years combined. 

The fourth highest group of articles listed as the “Factors in Choosing a 
College’ was somewhat consistent throughout the five year period. Articles 
on business education in higher education as well as those on the relation- 
ship between industry and the business schools were more numerous in 
1955 and 1956 than they were for any other period. 

It is also to be noted that the subject of college teaching as a profession 
rated only seven articles out of a total of 289. Three of these seven articles 
describe the value and importance of the college teacher, including the 
ideal qualities and rewards of that profession. The other four articles dis- 
cuss teacher certification, merit pay, and other factors involved in teachers’ 
salaries. 

In summarizing his study of “Major Emphases in Education in a Se- 
lected List of General Periodicals, 1928-1947,”8 John Walton found that a 
total of 1,277 articles on higher education were published in sixteen maga- 
zines over a period of twenty years, or an average of 63 articles a year. 
These comprised 70 per cent of the total 1,813 articles published which 
dealt with all phases of education. Of the articles on higher education 
Dr. Walton further states that ‘nearly one-fourth of the articles were de- 
voted to athletics and 81 per cent [of those on athletics} deal with col- 
lege football.’® 

Dr. Walton also found that the subject of the philosophy of education 
ranked second as the most frequently discussed question in the total num- 
ber of articles, The other. areas of discussion, in order of frequency, were 





* Op. cit. 
* Ibid., p. 371. 
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curriculum, students, teachers, and school administration. For the twenty 
year period, 188 articles on teachers appeared in the 16 publications used 
in Dr. Walton’s survey, including elementary and secondary teachers as 
well as those in higher education. 

The earlier findings of Dr. Walton and the facts revealed by this present 
survey are somewhat similar in nature, if we use the premise that the gen- 
eral magazines are a reflection of public opinion and a record of current 
thought. In both instances the philosophy of higher education seems to 
have great appeal to the public’s interest, or perhaps to those who write 
for the general magazines. The subject of college athletics, predominant as 
a topic of higher education in the general magazines from 1928 to 1948, 
gave place to more vital problems of higher education in the period im- 
mediately following October 1957. It can be said that the subject of col- 
lege teaching as a profession has suffered obvious neglect in the general 
magazines for a great period of time. Perhaps it is considered a more suita- 
ble subject for the professional magazines rather than the general ones. 

In conclusion, it seems quite evident that the problems of higher educa- 
tion as stated by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School were not presented to any great extent in the overwhelming amount 
of educational criticism that followed the launching of Sputnik. There was 
also no great increase in the number of articles on higher education after 
October 1957, but the articles that were published in that period were on 
the more serious aspects of American higher education. On the whole, how- 
ever, it can be said that articles on the colleges and universities for the 
time period studied conveyed more to the public than mere “words, words, 


words.” 











Reported to Us 
M. M.C. 


Donald Sanborn has been appointed Assistant Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar at Mexico City College. 


Nicholas A. Campanile has been appointed Registrar of the Campus 
Division of Fordham University where he had been Acting Registrar. Be- 
fore coming to Fordham, Mr. Campanile was Assistant Registrar of the 
Newark Division of Rutgers University for two years. 


Bradley Chapin was appointed Director of Admissions at the University 
of Buffalo beginning January 1, 1960. He has been on the staff of the 
University of Buffalo since 1952. He was formerly Vice-Chancellor of Edu- 
cational Affairs and Assistant Professor of History and Government. 


Katherine E. Hilliker, long a member of AACRAO and very active in 
the Association for many years, retired last July. She began work in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, as Assistant in the Dean’s Of- 
fice; then was appointed Recorder. When the Building Fund Program for 
the College of Liberal Arts Building was launched she was loaned to the 
President’s Office to serve as Secretary and Office Manager for the Fund, 
under the Assistant to the President. When she returned to the College she 
was appointed Assistant to the Dean and continued under that title. Since 
her retirement she has been working on a part-time basis in the biology 
department of the University on a government grant. 


Ira M. Smith, Registrar-Emeritus of the University of Michigan and 
Chairman of the Board of Ann Arbor Federal Savings and Loan was re- 
cently cited with a “Certificate of Appreciation” by the American Legion 
for meritorious service in counseling high school students planning to enter 
college. When he retired in 1954 after serving as UM registrar for twenty- 
nine years, Dr. Smith, under the sponsorship of Ann Arbor Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, established a unique consultation service to help 
high school students plan their courses to qualify them for admission to 
any college or university in the country. In his capacity as College Admis- 
sion Consultant, Dr. Smith offers his service gratis. 


John W. Gould, formerly Assistant Director of University Admissions 
at Columbia University, is now Registrar of Lafayette College. He replaces 
Harold W. Streeter, who has taken the headship of the department of Jan- 
guages. 
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Robert D. Weitzel, formerly Registrar of Lafayette College, is now 
Registrar of the Philadelphia Museum School of Art. 


Fred H. Gertz is now Registrar of Alfred University. 


The shortage of well-qualified college teachers is most critical in those 
fields of learning about which public concern has been greatest, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. The situation has been getting 
progressively worse over the past six years. Data for the 1958-59 year ap- 
pear to show that the downward trend has been checked, but at a distress- 
ingly low level. These are the conclusions reached by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association in a report, Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 and 1958- 
59. It is the third in a series of such studies made each two years since 
1955. 

Dr. Ray C. Maul, Assistant Director of the Research Division and author 
of the report, said that somewhat more than half of the institutions sur- 
veyed expected the situation to worsen in the next ten years. The report 
attempts to project the need in institutions of higher learning for new full- 
time teachers over the next ten years. Starting with an estimate of 26,900 
needed as of next September, an increase is projected for each year up to 
1969-70 when, it is estimated, 35,700 will be needed. Resources are not 
now in sight to provide for this expansion of the teaching staff, Dr. Maul 
says. ““The evidence would seem to indicate,” he adds, “that the needed 
numbers, if obtained, will be at the expense of qualifications. It seems 
clear that the institutions of higher education will not be staffed with the 
needed number of competent teachers unless their financial resources are 
vastly expanded. With a continuance of the present level of support the 
employing officer has no choice but to choose between an insufficient num- 
ber and an inferior quality of teachers.” 

For purposes of the study, in assaying the qualifications of college teach- 
ers, they were arranged into arbitrarily chosen categories: those with an 
earned doctor’s degree; those with a master’s degree plus one additional 
year of graduate study; those with the master’s degree; and those with less 
than a master’s. As a bench mark the study had the data accumulated in 
the 1954-55 study, which showed how many teachers were in each category. 
Subsequent studies, including the latest one, examined the status of new 
teachers, to determine whether the newcomers tended to raise or lower the 
general level of preparation. 

In considering the top category, those with doctor’s degrees it was found 
that 40.5 per cent of all college teachers had that degree in 1954-55. But 
when new teachers were considered separately it was found that of those 
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employed in 1953-54, only 31.4 per cent held doctor’s degrees and the 
percentage declined in each subsequent year to 23.5 per cent in 1956-57. A 
year later it rose to 25.3 per cent, but in 1958-59 it fell off again to 23.8 
per cent. 

The trend in the other categories has been what might be expected in 
the light of the data about those with doctor’s degrees. New teachers with 
less than a master’s degree were 18.2 per cent of all new college teachers 
in 1953-54. In 1958-59 teachers in that category were 20.8 per cent. 

The study discloses that nearly half of those who receive doctor's de- 
grees are already occupationally committed at the time the degree is 
awarded. In the humanities, social sciences, and in education, particularly, 
the recipients of the doctorate generally are well settled occupationally be- 
fore the degrees are awarded. 

This is not true in the sciences. Three out of every four who graduate in 
chemistry, for instance, are available for a new occupation after obtaining a 
degree. When those new holders of doctor’s degrees who are available for a 
new occupation are considered, it is seen that the appeal of education as the 
career of choice varies widely, depending on the field of learning. Nine out 
of every ten history majors enter educational work, but only three out of 
ten in chemistry and one out of three in engineering. 

Of particular interest, insofar as the staffing of institutions of higher 
education is concerned, is the percentage of all doctor’s degree graduates 
who contribute to the instructional program either by continuing in the 
work in which they were previously engaged or as new entrants. The survey 
shows that in English, foreign languages, and history, 75 per cent or more 
become educators. Then the percentages fall off rapidly. In accounting it is 
70.3 per cent; mathematics, 56.1 per cent; biological sciences, 42.1 per 
cent; engineering, 30.2 per cent; physics, 26.6 per cent; psychology, 26.5 
per cent, and chemistry, 15.8 per cent. 


Scientists and humanists should exploit the challenge of coexistence in 
the academic world, the fifth International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies meeting at The University of Michigan was told. P. C. 
Aston of Cambridge University, England, said the whole idea of conflict 
between science and the humanities was fallacious. ‘The truly great scien- 
tists—Gallileo, Newton, Darwin, and others—have always been great hu- 
manists,”’ he told 60 scholars attending the UNESCO-sponsored meeting. 

He suggested humanists should abolish intellectual “snobbery” based on 
the knowledge of Greek or Latin. “Just as we should dispense with the idea 
that all scientists are ‘magic men,’ so we should also recognize that there 
are some ‘hack’ humanists,”’ he declared. 

Humanists should not set themselves up as an intellectual elite, he con- 
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tinued. Instead, they should capitalize on the ‘‘innate idealism” of all men. 

Prof. Albrecht Goetze of Yale University said, ‘Civilizations other than 
ours deserve attention because some are our equals and because we have to 
coexist with all of them. It’s utopian to advocate a uniform world civiliza- 
tion. It’s much better to bring out with serious honesty the differences be- 
tween civilizations, and become reconciled to the fact that differences of 
this type cannot be eliminated.” 

As technology advances through the world and man is liberated from 
much of the necessity of hard work, humanism can help provide new con- 
tent to life, he continued. ‘Technology is not an end in itself, only a means 
to nonmaterial opportunities. There is no difference between humanism 
and technology that cannot be reconciled in these terms.” 

H. G. Constable, retired Cambridge faculty member, said the develop- 
ment of physical assembly lines has been accompanied by the spread of 
intellectual assembly lines. ““There’s great demand for unthinking tech- 
nologists,” he asserted. “We have to give students the means of using lei- 
sure to enrich their wisdom . . . to make human beings out of those being 
dehumanized by the inevitable nature of their employment.” 

Prof. Gustave Reese of New York University said humanists should not 
be alarmed at the prominence of scientists in the modern world. “For the 
last few centuries, humanism has held its own in an age of industry,” he 
said. “It should be at least as easy to coexist with scientists as with tired 
businessmen.” 

Prof. C. C. Berg of Leyden, the Netherlands, was somewhat less opti- 
mistic. While “peaceful coexistence” between science and humanism in ed- 
ucation offers immense benefits to both, he said, ‘in any marriage of the 
two, humanism will be the weaker partner because humanists are divided 
among themselves. Science is universally the same, but humanism is not 
uniform. It reflects the diversity of civilizations. This diversity is extremely 
difficult to overcome; hence, science has a much stronger position in the 
world.” 

One way to strengthen humanism, he suggested, would be to increase 
the translation of the classics, especially those of the East. 

Amiya Chakravarty, of India, an observer from the International Asso- 
ciation for the History of Religion, said the classical tradition can include 
modern technology. “A new linkage of the spirit will come from the hu- 
manities taking in the new technology.” 


The Institute on College and University Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will be held in 1960 during June 20 to 24 inclusive. Sev- 
eral major problem areas in administration will be studied, including pat- 
terns of organization and control, communication, faculty and staff person- 
nel, financial economy and efficiency, and techniques of institutional self- 
studies. Members of the University’s Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
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cation and other experienced resource persons will constitute the staff. As 
in previous years, the enrollment will be limited to 60 persons. Informa- 
tion about the Institute may be obtained from the Director, Algo D. Hen- 
derson, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Leading representatives from American education, business, and philan- 
thropy have joined efforts to seek a major breakthrough for improved edu- 
cation on a world-wide scale. They are relying on a new marriage of the 
science of the learning process with the technology of modern communica- 
tions. Included in the undertaking are nine of the nation’s foremost edu- 
cational organizations. To conduct this work, the Learning Resources Insti- 
tute, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., a nonprofit corporation, has 
been formed, with Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., former executive vice president 
of New York University, as its president. The Institute is supported by 
private industrial and foundation sources. 

‘In co-operation with the nation’s schools and colleges, the Institute will 
begin a review of learning research and theory as a base from which to 
launch explorations of new tools for learning,” Dr. Ivey said. Simultane- 
ously, it will devote much of its effort to improved instructional uses for 
television, films, radio, learning machines, and the innovations in the de- 
velopment and use of written materials of all types, he added. “We are 
striving for a breakthrough in education on a scale with those of recent 
years in medicine, agriculture, and industry,” said Dr. Ivey. ‘This means 
that education must find its shape from a deeper understanding of how 
people learn. As we accomplish this, students and teachers should be pro- 
vided with the best possible tools to speed, broaden, and deepen mastery of 
the skills and fields of intellectual excellence. Tools of learning should be 
tailored to the varied learning capacities and needs of students and should 
not be merely hand-me-downs from other communication uses.” 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president of Yeshiva University, has projected a ten- 
year $30,000,000 building program to develop two campus areas in New 
York City. He proposed that the program, which he described as ‘the most 
dynamic undertaking in the institution’s history,” should be launched 
within a year, with both phases underway by 1962. 

Dr. Belkin called the new program “the most ambitious undertaking in 
the history of the American Jewish community, reflecting the traditional 
love for learning which has forever characterized Jewry.” 


An experimental summer study program in Europe for undergraduate 
students interested in international affairs at Colgate, Princeton, Columbia, 
Rutgers, and Swarthmore is being inaugurated with the aid of a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The grant is for a three-year program starting 
next summer. The fifteen students selected annually from the five institu- 
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tions will work on their own campuses during the term preceding the 
summer abroad on individual research projects relating to this theme. Dur- 
ing the summer the group will assemble in Europe for two weeks of semi- 
nars after which the members will disperse to devote two months to inde- 
pendent research at such locations in Europe as may be required for their 
individual projects. At the end of the summer the group will reassemble 
at an agreed European location for a final two weeks of seminars. On their 
return to their own campuses in the fall they will use the material gathered 
in the summer as a basis for their senior theses. 

A plan for one semester of independent study abroad has been approved 
for Carleton College students by the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees and the Faculty Curriculum Committee. Students selected for the 
independent study abroad program will spend 14 weeks in Europe, includ- 
ing six weeks living in London with English families, two weeks of travel, 
and six more weeks living with families in either Vienna, Paris, or Madrid, 
depending upon which language the students know. 

Study requirements while abroad include reading for one Carleton 
course, plus completing one long paper on a prearranged project in inde- 
pendent study. Participating students will return to the campus in time to 
take final examinations in the course for which they have read and also in 
the language of the country where they spent their second six weeks. 


Beloit College has adopted an integrated Russian studies program be- 
ginning with the present academic year. Students will now have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a Bachelor of Arts degree in Russian studies. Basic re- 
quirements for the Russian program will include elementary and advanced 
courses in the Russian language, and courses in 19th century Russian liter- 
ature, the history of Russia, and comparative systems of government. All 
students in the field will be required to take a seminar in their senior year 
that will be designed to co-ordinate their interdepartmental studies. 


The nation’s colleges and universities will double their enrollments and 
triple their costs by 1970, estimates Marritt M. Chambers, visiting professor 
of higher education at The University of Michigan, speaking at an educa- 
tion section meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He predicted operating costs would rise from today’s roughly $4 
billion a year to $10 billion or more by 1970, and asked where colleges 
and universities would get the additional money. 

“State governments are now appropriating over $114, billion a year,” 
Professor Chambers said. “The federal government’s contribution to operat- 
ing funds is as yet comparatively negligible, except through contracts and 
grants for organized research. These payments for 1959 came to about a 
half billion dollars. Students are paying about $1 billion. Most of this goes 
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to private institutions where student fees supply 55 to 60 per cent of operat- 
ing costs. In public institutions they pay an average of only about 20 per cent. 
Private gifts are running at a rate of about $1 billion a year. Income from in- 
vested funds and miscellaneous other sources provides smaller amounts. 
Frankly, among the other smaller sources, only one—the federal govern- 
ment—seems capable of producing a materially larger contribution than at 
present. By 1970, if student fees continue about as they are, an additional 
$1 billion will come automatically from the doubling of enrollments. Pri- 
vate gifts will probably produce another $1 billion a year within a decade. 

“Then we face a momentous decision: Shall the additional $4 billion be 
contributed by governments from tax funds, or shall this burden be shifted 
to the students and their families? Shall education be a public service, or 
shall it be a commodity to be bought and paid for by individuals able to 
pay for it? 

“From some quarters it is trumpeted that student fees should be doubled 
in public institutions and raised to cover nearly full costs in private insti- 
tutions, so that perhaps $3 billion a year additional could be taken from 
students by 1970. Coupled with this is the preposterous proposal of a 
scheme of long-term private borrowing in which families would pay for 
education as they now pay for housing and hard-goods. Ignored is the fact 
that few students are willing to mortgage their futures; that no girl wants 
to saddle a prospective husband with long-term debt, that this scheme 
is grossly discriminative against women at a time when we need educated 
womanpower as never before; that the state universities and colleges were 
originally intended to be the capstones of ‘free’ public school systems in 
every state.” 

The necessary $4 billion a year by 1970 can be supplied from govern- 
mental sources, Chambers declared. The whole could come from the fed- 
eral government alone if as little as five per cent of current federal budgets 
were allocated to states for this purpose. If and when expenditures for 
armaments are decreased, this diversion is just what will be needed to ease 
the anticipated shock to the economy. ‘‘Of course the hardy but groundless 
myth that federal grants will be followed by an army of federal bureaucrats 
to control their expenditure in the uttermost detail must be destroyed. 

“The states can more than double their support of higher education by 
1970. Reports from 45 states on appropriations for 1959 operating ex- 
penses of higher education show a total of nearly $11/ billion a year, with 
a rate of increase of about 20 per cent over comparable appropriations of 
1957—two years earlier. If this rate of increase is merely maintained for a 
decade, the 50 states will be appropriating about $3 billion in ten years.” 


The University of Arizona offers a degree-granting program in Oriental 
Studies. Students can now major in Chinese studies, Indic studies, or Japa- 
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nese studies, or take a general minor in Oriental Studies. Graduate special- 
ization in oriental subjects is possible in several departments, including 
history. All told, more than one hundred Oriental Studies credit units are 
offered in such fields as language and literature, history, philosophy and 
religion, art, geography, government, and anthropology. A basic course is 
History 7: Introduction to Far Eastern Civilization, which is open to fresh- 
men or sophomores of any college. 

The Oriental Studies staff is busy in research as well as in teaching. 
With a $54,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation, the staff is prepar- 
ing a handbook for college students and teachers called “Far Eastern 
Studies Reference Guide,”’ which is expected to be ready for publication in 


1960-61. 


Nearly one-fifth of this year’s entering class at Columbia College ap- 
plied for credit for college-level work done in high schools under the Col- 
lege’s expanded participation in the Advanced Placement Program. For the 
1959-60 sessions, 141 new students presented advanced placement creden- 
tials for evaluation. The figure is double the number who applied for such 
credits last year. Under the expanded program effective this year, fresh- 
man students were permitted to apply for credit of up to 24 points, instead 
of six points previously allowed for college-level work completed in high 
school. These credits will be applied to the 126 points needed to obtain a 
bachelor of arts degree. Should all of the 24 points be allowed, a freshman 
could begin his college career with nearly a year’s college work to his 
credit. 

College admissions officers said there is no limit to the number of enter- 
ing students who may apply for advanced placement, and that they can ask 
for credit in any college-level high school program they have completed. 
Dean John G. Palfrey said the exact amount of advanced credit to be 
awarded will not be determined until the end of the freshman year and 
will be based on the student’s performance in his college work as well as 
his score on the College Entrance Board Advanced Placement Examina- 
tions. 

Dean Palfrey also disclosed that although Columbia College’s plan to 
increase its foreign language requirements does not become effective until 
the fall of 1962, approximately ninety per cent of the 700 freshmen pre 
sented three years of satisfactory study of one foreign language or more. 
The remaining ten per cent have had at least two years of study in a for- 
eign language. 

Dean Palfrey said the decision to ask applicants to present three years of 
satisfactory study in one foreign language was taken because the faculty of 
the College “believes more rigorous study of foreign languages in second- 
ary schools should be encouraged by the College.” 
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Regional Associations 
J.K.H. 


Congratulations! 


Elected to honorary membership in his Regional Association during 
1956 but not previously listed was: 

A, W. Smith Tennessee Association 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


The following people were elected to honorary membership in their 
Regional Associations during the past year: 


Elsie Brenneman Illinois Association 
Illinois State Normal University 

]. Anthony Humphreys Illinois Association 
Wilson Junior College 

Albert S. Nichols Illinois Association 
Wheaton College 

Luther O. Grant Michigan Association 
Northern Michigan College 

Fred E. Nessell Middle States Association 
George Washington University 

Walter A. Glass Middle States Association 
Drew University 

Doris Beane New England Association 
University of New Hampshire 

Katherine E. Hilliker New England Association 
Boston University 

Edward T. Downer Ohio Association 
Western Reserve University 

Eugene Mittinger Ohio Association 
John Carroll University 

Arthur F, Southwick Ohio Association 
College of Wooster 

A. B. Cooper Tennessee Association 
Tennessee State Department of Education 

Warren P. Clement Texas Association 
Texas Technological College 

E, J. Howell Texas Association 
Tarleton State College 

S. W. Hutton Texas Association 


Texas Christian University 
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E. J]. Matthews Texas Association 


The University of Texas 


R. J]. Bradley Upper Midwest Association 
Macalester College 

Rev. Donald Gormley Upper Midwest Association 
College of St. Thomas 

Anne C. Whiteside Virginia Association 
Randolph-Macon Womans College 

S. L. McGraw West Virginia Association 
Concord College 

Bessie M. Weirick Wisconsin Association 
Beloit College 

]. Kenneth Little Wisconsin Association 
University of Wisconsin 

George E. Vander Beke Wisconsin Association 


Marquette University 


ASSOCIATION OF ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 


The Association of Arkansas Registrars met at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, on October 12 and 13, 1959. The program on the after- 
noon of October 12 consisted of remarks by the President, Roger Cox, and 
addresses by Carter Short, Registrar, University of Arkansas, on “The 
American College Testing Program,” and J. K. Williams, Assistant Regis- 
trar, University of Arkansas, on “High School-College Relations.” 

William F. Adams, President of AACRAO, was the principal speaker 
at the evening session, addressing the group on the topic “Chore or Chal- 
lenge.” President Adams also addressed the group on the following morn- 
ing, on the topic “You and AACRAO.” The meeting concluded with a 
question box session and a business meeting. Officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year are as follows: 

President: J. B. Keller, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Vice-President: Mrs. Ruby Villines, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dudley S. Beard, Little Rock University, Little 


Rock 
The 1960 meeting will be at Little Rock University in early October. 


ILLINOIS ACRAO 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Allerton Park, IIli- 
nois on October 22 and 23. On the afternoon of the day before, and on 
the morning of October 22, a workshop was held in connection with this 
meeting at Champaign-Urbana, in co-operation with The Standard Regis- 
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ter Company. The program of the workshop dealt with problems of paper- 
work simplification and some of their more modern solutions. Sixty-two 
persons participated in the workshop, and 110 in the formal meeting later. 
The program of Thursday afternoon, October 22, consisted of a panel 
moderated by Glen E. Mills, Assistant Dean, School of Speech, North- 
western University, on the general topic of “Expanding Horizons.” Panel 
members and their topics were: 
Van Miller, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, “‘Educational 
Policies and Practices” 
Arthur J. Schaeffer, Vice-President, DePaul University, “Public and Per- 
sonnel Relations” 
Margaret Boller, Supervisor, Bureau of Public Personnel Services, Chi- 
cago Board of Education, “Guidance, Testing and Counseling” 
Edward W. McCalley, Jr., special representative, The Standard Register 
Company, “Office Systems, Office Management, and Automation.” 
The principal speaker at the annual dinner that night was Robert M. 
Sutton, Associate Professor of History and Assistant Dean of the Grad- 
uate College at the University of Illinois, whose address was entitled “IIli- 
nois Comes of Age.” 
The session of Friday morning, October 23 was given over to comments 
regarding the Paperwork Simplification Workshop, and a business session. 
Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities of 
AACRAO, was a participant in all sessions of this meeting. 
Officers elected for 1959 are as follows: 
President: Eunice Adcock, Recorder, Knox College, Galesburg 
Vice-President: Edward M. Stout, Registrar, DePaul University, Chi- 
cago 
Secretary: Kirker Smith, Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Treasurer: Howard Winebrenner, Director of Admissions and Records, 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
The 1960 meeting of the Illinois Association will be held at Peoria, Illi- 
nois on October 26, 27, and 28, 1960. 


INDIANA ACRAO 


The Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers met at Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana on October 20, 1959. 
The principal speaker was William F. Adams, President of AACRAO. 
The title of Dean Adams’ address was “Chore or Challenge.” 

Reports of Indiana college enrollments were given by Nelson M. Park- 
hurst of Purdue; transfer students from junior colleges were reported by 
Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University, President-Elect of 
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AACRAO; Paul Mason, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, reported 
on student migration and its implications in Indiana. Four workshops were 
held, covering the following areas: Registration and Records, Office Man- 
agement, Admissions, and Office Machines. Officers elected for 1959-60 
are as follows: 
President: Nelson M. Parkhurst, Purdue University, Lafayette 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jean McCarthy, Tri-State College, Angola 


KANSAS ACRAO 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Ofh- 
cers met on October 15, 1959 at Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. The 
opening general session was held jointly with the Kansas Associations of 
Deans, Graduate Deans, and Deans of Men. 

Worth A. Fletcher, Registrar, University of Wichita, presented his an- 
nual report of Kansas college enrollments for 1959-60. Everett Hughes, 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago, Rose Morgan Visiting 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Kansas, addressed the group on 
“Style and Level of Student Effort.” George Cleland of the Kansas State 
Department of Public Instruction spoke on “Implications of the National 
Defense Act for Education in Kansas.” 

The afternoon program of the Registrars Association consisted first of 
a panel discussion on high school-college relations. The panel consisted 
of Dr. Cleland, Principal Ralph Johnson of Wyandotte High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Floyd Farmer, Director of Secondary Education, Wichita, 
Kansas, and C. R. Baird, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Kansas 
State College, Pittsburg. Following the panel discussion, workshops were 
held in the following areas: Admissions, Records, and Registration. The 
following officers were elected for 1959-60: 

President: Thelma Book, Registrar, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Vice-President: Lyle Hilbert, Registrar, College of Emporia, Emporia 

Secretary: Gladys Phinney, Registrar, Washburn University, Topeka 

Treasurer: Robert Anderson, Assistant Director of Admissions and Reg- 

istrar, Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

The 1960 meeting will be held in October at the University of Wichita. 


ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars met on Thursday, October 29, 
1959 at the University of Kentucky in Lexington. Sixty-six persons were 
in attendance. The principal speaker was William F. Adams, President of 
AACRAO, who addressed the group on the title “You and AACRAO.” 

Following Dean Adams’ address, Louise Combs, Director of Teacher 
Preparation and Certification of the Kentucky State Department of Edu- 
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cation discussed the new regulations for teacher certification in Kentucky. 
Lt. Col. Sam Hicks, State Director of Selective Service in Kentucky, dis- 
cussed recent developments in selective service, and the role of the regis- 
trar in furnishing information about students to local boards. Officers 
elected for the coming year are as follows: 
President: Charles Elton, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Vice-President: Redford Dameron, Pikeville College, Pikeville 
Secretary-Treasurer: Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA ACRAO 


The fall workshop meeting of the Louisiana Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, on November 13 and 14, 1959. Guest speaker for the occa- 
sion was William F. Adams, President of AACRAO. 
Topics discussed at the meeting included the following: The Catalogue, 
Programs for Superior Students, How to Make and Use Enrollment Esti- 
mates, The Joys of Being a Registrar, Problems of Changing from a Man- 
ual System to IBM, AACRAO Publications, Admission of Students Who 
were Dropped from Professional Schools, Report on Microfilming, and 
Plans for a New Registrar’s Office. The officers elected last March continue 
in office until March of 1960. They are as follows: 
President: James L. Powell, Registrar, F. T. Nicholls State College, 
Thibodaux 

Vice-President: Mrs. Nelle M. Brown, Registrar, Centenary College, 
Shreveport 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy Calhoon, Registrar, Louisiana College, 
Pineville. 

The next meeting of the Louisiana Association will be held in New 
Orleans on March 4 and 5, 1960. 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS AND OFFICERS OF ADMISSION 


The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of 
Admission met in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Atlantic City on 
Friday and Saturday, November 27 and 28, 1959. 

An informal coffee hour late Friday afternoon preceded the formal ses- 
sion on Saturday, which included addresses by President Arthur S. Adams 
of the American Council on Education and President William F. Adams 
of AACRAO, a Question Box directed by Charles R. Dalton of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and two panel discussions on Senior College Admis- 
sion of the Junior College Student and The Registrar Keeps Up To Date, 
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chaired by John S. Hafer of Syracuse University and Robert L. Taylor of 
The City College, New York. 
The Association elected the following officers for 1959-60: 
President: Henry F. Rossi, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York 
Vice-President: Grace N. Brown, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 
Secretary: Mildred Covey, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Treasurer: James H. Wagner, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The following continue as members of the Executive Committee: 
Editor: Robert E. Tschan, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 
Past President: Herbert H. Williams, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held at Atlantic City on Fri- 
day and Saturday, November 25 and 26, 1960. 


MISSOURI ACRAO 


The Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Ofh- 
cers met at the University of Missouri, Columbia, on October 19 and 20, 
1959. The program of the first general session, on Monday afternoon, 
included a panel discussion on the topic ‘Assessment of Admissions Pro- 
cedures and Criteria.” Leo Sweeney, Director of Admissions and Records, 
University of Kansas City, was Chairman of the panel. Participants in- 
cluded Robert P. Foster, Registrar, Northwest Missouri College, William 
Fletcher McMurry, Director of Admissions, Lindenwood College, and 
Frank Roberts, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of Missouri. 

The second general session involved a joint program with liberal arts 
deans, on the topic “An Evaluation of our High School-College Rela- 
tions.” Neil Freeland, Assistant Director of Admissions, University of 
Missouri was Chairman of the program. Panel members from the Regis- 
trars Association included Dr. C. W. McLane, University of Missouri and 
Stanley Hayden, William Jewell College. 

The principal speaker at the annual banquet was Robert E. Hewes, Reg- 
istrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman of the AACRAO 
Committee on Research and Service. Mr. Hewes’s address was on the topic 
“A Look Ahead.” 

The Tuesday morning program consisted of a discussion of “Problems 
in the Round,” with Clarence Keel, Director of Admissions, Westminster 
College as Chairman, and Margaret Wuller, Registrar, St. Louis University, 
and Guy Thompson, Registrar, Southwest Missouri State College, as re- 
source persons. The meeting closed with a business session. 

The following officers were elected for 1959-60: 
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President: Neil Freeland, Assistant Director of Admissions, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Vice-President: Oliver Wagner, Director of Student Records, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Mitchell, Registrar, Joplin Junior College, 
Joplin. 

The 1960 meeting will be held October 31 and November 1 at St. Louis 

University, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA ACRAO 


The fall meeting of the Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
on October 16, 1959. Enrollment in Nebraska colleges was discussed by 
J. H. Horner, Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. James 
K. Hitt, Director of Admissions and Registrar, University of Kansas, Vice- 
President in Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Promotion 
of AACRAO, addressed the group on the general topic “Professional Re- 
sponsibilities of a Registrar.” 

The afternoon meeting opened with a discussion of the University of 
Nebraska plan for preregistration of freshman students by mail, led by 
Floyd Hoover, Fred Nicolai, and Lee Chatfield. 

O. W. Hascall, formerly Director of Admissions at the University of 
Colorado, Regional Coordinator of ACTP, discussed the American College 
Testing Program. 

The officers for the Nebraska Association were elected last May, and 
will continue to serve until the meeting of May 6, 1960 at Concordia Col- 
lege, Seward. They are as follows: 

President: F. H. Larson, Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers College, 

Peru 

President-Elect: J. H. Horner, Registrar, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 

lege, Kearney 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Irene Fenstermacher, Luther Junior College, 

Wahoo. 


NEW ENGLAND ACRAO 


The New England Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers met November 5 and 6, 1959 in Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
The principal speaker at the banquet was James Phinney Baxter, III, Pres- 
ident of Williams College. Workshops were held on the afternoon of 
November 5 covering problems pertaining to registrars, admissions officers, 
and recorders. On November 6, workshops were held covering the follow- 
ing areas: ‘Success of Survival Predictions,” ‘Registration Planning and 
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Procedure,” “Academic Records and Graduation Certification.” Question 
box sessions were also held, organized by size of institution. 
Officers for the coming year are as follows: 
President: Olga Ellis, Registrar, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts 
Vice-President: Harold Collins, Admissions Director, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
Treasurer: George Bradley, Registrar, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Secretary: Lydia Colby, Registrar, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 
The 1960 meeting of the New England Association will be held at the 
Dartmouth Inn, Hanover, New Hampshire, November 10 and 11, 1960. 


NEW MEXICO ACRAO 


The second annual meeting of the New Mexico Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officer was held at the New Mexico 
Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, on November 6 and 7, 1959. 
Principal speakers were Donald C. Moyer, Executive Secretary, New Mex- 
ico Board of Educational Finance, who spoke on “Space Utilization,” and 
Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Research and Service of AACRAO, who 
spoke on “Basic Data and Definitions.” 
The banquet speaker was Martin S. Friberg, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, at the New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology. 
A panel discussion was held Saturday morning on the general topic of 
admissions policies and practices. Officers elected for 1959-60 are as fol- 
lows: 
President: Donald S. Overturf, New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City 

Vice-President: Arthur Stanton, New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology, Socorro 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Wheeler, Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales. 


NORTH CAROLINA ACRAO 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the North Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was held at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, on November 4 and 5, 1959. The meeting 
opened with a report on the Pittsburgh meeting by Vera T. Marsh of 
Meredith College, followed by a question box, of which Charles Bernard 
of the University of North Carolina was chairman, and Beatrice H. Criner, 
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Lees-McRae College, Reid Jann, Catawaba College, and Edith A. Kirk- 
land, Salem College, were panel members. 

The principal speaker at the annual banquet was Charles E. Harrell, 
Registrar, Indiana University, President-Elect of AACRAO, whose address 
was on the topic “AACRAO Versus Defeatism.” Officers elected for the 
coming year as as follows: 

President: R. L. Tuthill, Duke University, Durham 

Vice-President: Robert L. King, Campbell College, Buies Creek 

Secretary: Margaret L. Simpson, Salem College, Winston-Salem 

Treasurer: Mrs. Margaret R. Perry, Wake Forest College, Winston- 

Salem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The fall meeting of the South Carolina Association of College Regis- 
trars was held on November 24 at Spartanburg Junior College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. The principal speaker was Roy Armstrong, formerly 
Director of Admissions at the University of North Carolina, and Past 
President of AACRAO, presently Executive Secretary of the John Motley 
Morehead Foundation. 

A question box followed Mr. Armstrong’s address. Officers elected for 
1959-60 are: 

President: A. G. Carter, Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg 

Vice-President: Catherine Harper, Medical College of South Carolina, 

Charleston 

Secretary: N. D. Ferris, Columbia Bible College, Columbia 

Treasurer: Lucy Anne McCluer, Erskine College, Due West 

The next meeting of the South Carolina Association will be at the Col- 
lege of Charleston on April 9, 1960. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The Southern Association of College Registrars met at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky on December 2. The morning program consisted of a discussion on 
the theme “The Increasing Emphasis on Selective Admissions.” Speakers 
and their topics were as follows: “The Nation Eyes It,” William F. 
Adams, University of Alabama, President of AACRAO; “The South Par- 
ticipates In It,”’ Rollin Godfrey, Registrar, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, assisted by the following panel: Charles Elton, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, William Brinkley, Duke University, Ben Cameron, Uni- 
versity of the South, and Kenneth Rabb, North Carolina State College; 
and third, “AACRAO Versus Defeatism,” Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, 
Indiana University, and President-Elect of AACRAO. 

An interesting feature of the afternoon program consisted of reports 
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from representatives of each of the eleven State Associations found in the 
states that make up the Southern Association: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President: Charles Walker, Registrar, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 
Vice-President: Cliff W. Wing, Jr., Director of Admissions, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Secretary-Treasurer: Barbara Rowe, Registrar, Stetson University, De 
Land, Florida. 


TEXAS ACRAO 


The Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
met at the Rice Hotel in Houston, Texas on November 17, 18, and 19, 
1959. Principal speakers on the program were Charles E. Harrell, Reg- 
istrar, University of Indiana, President-Elect of AACRAO, who spoke on 
“AACRAO Versus Defeatism,” and Clanton W. Williams, President, 
University of Houston, whose topic was “The Registrar’s Office Faces an 
Impending Crisis.” 

A question box panel and discussion was held under the chairmanship 
of Alton B. Lee of Baylor University. O. W. Hascall of Boulder, Colorado, 
Regional Coordinator of the American College Testing Program discussed 
this new development in statewide testing. Officers elected for 1959-60 
are: 

President: Alton B. Lee, Registrar, Baylor University, Waco 

Vice-President: Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar, University of Houston, 

Houston 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. June B. Martin, Kilgore Junior College, Kil- 

gore. 

The next annual meeting of the Texas Association will be held at El 
Paso, Texas November 16, 17, and 18, 1960. 


UPPER MIDWEST ACRAO 


The Upper Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers met at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
October 18, 19, and 20, 1959. The general theme of the meeting was 
“Issues of the Day.” 

Principal addresses were given by Paul Dressel, Director of Evaluation 
Services, Michigan State University, who spoke on “Evaluation in Higher 
Education,” and Phillip Phenix, Dean of Carleton College, who spoke on 
“John Dewey and the Higher Education.” Ted McCarrel, Director of Ad- 
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missions and Registrar, State University of Iowa, Vice-President in Charge 
of Professional Activities of AACRAO, was the luncheon speaker on 
October 19. 

The following discussion sessions were held: 
“Programs and Procedures for the Gifted”’ 


Chairman: Mildred Joel, Augsburg College 
Panel: Edmund C. Bray, St. Paul Academy; Walter Fleming, Hamline University 


“Scheduling and Space Utilization” 
Chairman: B. B. Brandrud, North Dakota Agricultural College 
Panel: J. Everett Scholten, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota; 
Palmer Aasmunstad, State Teachers College, Dickinson, North Dakota 


“Research” 
Chairman: Arthur Gowan, Iowa State University 
Panel: Wayne DeVaul, Iowa State University; Robert H. Moore, South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology; W. M. Nordgaard, North Dakota School of 
Science; True E. Pettengill, University of Minnesota 
“The Office Procedures Manual” 
Chairman: Sister Mary Jude, College of St. Scholastica 
Panel: Russell Sipe, Oliver Iron Mining Company 
“Transfer and Admissions” 
Chairman: Truman A. Pouncey, St. Cloud State College 
Panel: E. J. Aalberts, Bemidji State College; P. E. Tyrrel, General Beadle State 


Teachers College. 


The meeting concluded on Tuesday morning with a discussion session 
and a business meeting. Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President: Merrill F. Fink, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 
Vice-President: Burton B. Brandrud, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, North Dakota 
Secretary: Brother Regis, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Ernest Hooper, Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 
The next meeting of the Upper Midwest Association will be at Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, October 23, 24, and 25, 1960. 


VIRGINIA ACRAO 


The Virginia Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers met at the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, Virginia on October 12, 
1959. Charles E. Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University, President-Elect of 
AACRAO, was the principal speaker at the morning session. 

In the afternoon, two discussion groups were organized. Helen M. 
Frank, Registrar, Madison College, presided at the group which discussed 
determination and recording of probationary and dismissal status, and 
basis for honor lists. Dean Robert J. Young, Radford College, presided at 
the second group, which discussed attrition, cause and cure, and policies 
on advanced placement. Officers elected for 1959-60 are: 
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President: Edgar Bingham, Registrar, Emory and Henry College, Emory 
Vice-President: William A. Robertson, Jr., Registrar, Randolph-Macon 


College, Lynchburg 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Ethel Riebe, Registrar, Richmond Professional 


Institute. 
The 1960 meeting of the Virginia Association will be held on either 
the second or third Monday in October of 1960, at the Virginian Hotel, 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 
WISCONSIN ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers was held at Mount Mary College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, on October 23, 1959. The principal speaker was Robert 
E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman of 
the AACRAO Committee on Research and Service. His topic was “The 
Registrar's Role in Research and Service.” 

Officers elected for the coming year are as follows: 

President: Ralph Weber, Marquette University, Milwaukee 

President-Elect: Dorothy Draheim, Lawrence College, Appleton 

Secretary: Sister M. Edmund, Alverno College, Milwaukee. 

The next meeting of the Wisconsin Association will be held at Eau 


Claire in October 1960. 








Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions 
Officers* 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, R. A. Carter, Dean; Ralph 
H. Lee, Registrar 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions; 
David L. Darden, Assistant Dean of Admissions and Recorder; Teresa Pradat, 
Recorder 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Florence State College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, James A. Clarke, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Jean Rogers, Recorder 

Judson College, Marion, Paul G. Blacketer, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. Roger R. Lott, O.S.B., Registrar and Admis- 
sion Officer 

Sacred Heart College, Cullman 

Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Rev. Leon Gillaspie, Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Lawrence R. Miles, Director of Admissions 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Mrs. Evelyn E. Nall, Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 


ARIZONA 


American Institute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ruth J. Richardson, Registrar 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Ad- 


missions 
University of Arizona, Tucson, David L. Windsor, Registrar 


* Editor’s Note: Many institutions prefer to keep membership in a title, such as 
“The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a Directory 
rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals have been supplied 
wherever possible. Both the Editor and the Treasurer have made every effort to 
make all changes sent in to them, but have not undertaken to make changes not 
indicated by the institutions concerned. Both the Editor and the Treasurer welcome 
information about changes and corrections. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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Eastern Arizona College, Thatcher, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Registrar 
Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Glenn Eason, Dean and Registrar 


Phoenix College, Phoenix, R. L. Poorman, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Heights, Clara Willis, 
Registrar 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charles S. Hender- 
son, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Mrs. Roberta D. Brown, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner; 
F. G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar; J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant Registrar; J. K. 
Williams, Assistant Registrar 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summitt, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, C. B. Cooper, Registrar 

Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Nell Clarke Cooke, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Mrs. Ruby T. Villines, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, The Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, The Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Azusa College, Azusa, Laurence Pine, Registrar 

Biola College, La Mirada, G. Wills Toms, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, E. Sivertson, Registrar 

California Concordia College, Oakland, Paul G. Stelter, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Francis Maxstadt, Registrar; Elizabeth 
Hanes, Assistant to the Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, Pomona, Director of Admissions 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar; 
Emmett Long, Director of Admissions 

University of California, Berkeley, H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions; Clinton 
C. Gilliam, Registrar 

University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Registrar and Admissions 
Officer 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William T. Puckett, Registrar; 
Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of Admissions 

University of California, Riverside, Francis D. Gurll, Registrar's Office 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Paul W. Wright, Registrar 

California Western University, San Diego, Robert D. McKay, Director of Ad- 
missions; Mary S. Salisbury, Registrar 

Cerritos Junior College, Artesia, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

Chapman College, Orange, The Registrar 


Chico State College, Chico 
The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Herbert K. Gatzke, Registrar 
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Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Mrs. Katherine C. Lowe, Registrar 

Coalinga College, Coalinga, James L. Rhodes, Dean of Instruction and Records, 
Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Contra Costa Junior College, Concord, Clayton C. McCay, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., Dean, 
Admissions and Records. 

Foothill Junior College District, Mountain View, Carmelita E. Geraci, Registrar 

Fresno State College, Fresno, The Registrar 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Margarette W. Walker, Registrar 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Strawberry Point, Mills Valley, Isma 
Johnson, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Robert D. Eddy, Dean of Admissions and 
Guidance; Howard L. Martin, Registrar 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Edward F. Little, Registrar 

Hastings College of Law, University of California, San Francisco, Arthur M 
Sammis, Dean and Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister M. Agnes Cecile, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Library 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

LaSierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen, Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Dayton Root, Registrar 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, C. L. True, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Ryan, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, James F. English, Registrar and 
Comptroller 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles, Robert L. Shorer, Reg- 
istrar 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Williams, Admissions Officer 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherine F. Emenaker, Registrar 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

Marymount College, Los Angeles, Mother M. David, R.S.H.M., Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Herbert A. Walls, Jr., Associate Reg- 
istrar 

Menlo School and College, Menlo Park, F. Philler Curtis, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Adrienne, C.S.J. 

Mt. San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar 

Northrop Institute of Technology, Inglewood, J. L. Green, Registrar 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Patricia Anne, Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar; Arthur S$. Marma- 
duke, Director of Admissions 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Fulling- 
ton, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, The Registrar and Director of Admissions 
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Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, John Tocchini, Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Mrs. Masago (H. C.) Armstrong, Registrar; Edward 
Sanders, Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando, Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Dean 
and Registrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Byrns Fagerburg, 
Director of Admissions 

Riverside College, Riverside, P. S. Black, Dean of Admissions 

Sacramento City College, Sacramento, Mary Crane, Registrar 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Library 

St. Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary’s College, Brother U. Cassian, Dean 
of the College 

San Diego College for Women, San Diego, Mother Mariella Bremner, Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Melvin A. Anderson, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, Robert J. Williams, Associate Dean 
of Admissions and Records 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, H. J. Soeters, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose College, San Jose, Viola Palmer, Ralph J. Cummings, Associate Dean, 
Records 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, D. P. Arata, Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco, Thomas L. Collard, Registrar 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Harlan E. Selvey, Registrar and 
Dean 

University of San Diego College for Men, San Diego, Irving W. Parker, Dean of 
Admissions and Records 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, John K. Steinbaugh, Director of 
Admissions and Registration; H. W. Patmore, Associate Director of Admissions; 
D. W. Evans, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Melvin Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena, Helen Fisk, Executive Director 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Rita Lentz, Acting Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, The Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Mrs. Esther H. Lyman, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar; H. E. Mathias, 
Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College, Greeley, George F. Sanderson, Director of Admissions 
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Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, P. C. Nicholson, Registrar; Gerald R. Gifford, 
Director of Admissions 

University of Colorado, Boulder, O. W. Hascall, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Zdena Majzlik, Registrar 

University of Denver, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of Admissions and 
Records; Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Durango, Charles H. Reid, Jr., 
Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Christopher, Registrar 

Mesa College, Grand Junction, W. Lowell Heiny, Registrar 

Otero Junior College, LaJunta, F. Dean Lillie, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Alfred F. Kurtin, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J., Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, August Zanoni, Dean of Students 

United States Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Lt. Colonel Virgil J. O'Connor, 
USAF, Registrar 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Lee Hall, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Gratia, O.P., Registrar 

Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 

Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Martha K. Rogers, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, D. W. Kern, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, William D. Chatfield, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions 

Connecticut College, New London, Rita Barnard, Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, 
Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Richard E. Smith, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Warner, Registrar 

New Haver College, New Haven, Mrs. Katharine Blenis Ramshaw, Registrar and 
Alumni Secretary 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Curt A. Natusch, Director of Admissions 

Saint Basil’s College, Stamford, Rev. Stephen Chrepta, Dean 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Evelyn, Registrar 

Saint Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell, Registrar 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, The Registrar 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admission 

Willimantic State College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Registrar 

Yale University, New Haven, John F. Watson, Director of Student Records 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Néwark, William G. Fletcher, Director of Admissions and 
Records; Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Assistant Director of Admissions 
Delaware State College, Dover, W. A. Daniel, Dean and Registrar 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American Council on Education, Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences, Washington, Cornelius P. Turner, Director 

American University, Washington, Lois Torrence, University Registrar; John Wake- 
field, Director of Admissions; Joan Fiske Adams, Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

District of Columbia Teachers College, Washington, Charles W. Thomas, Admis- 
sions Officer 

Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister M. Georgina, Registrar 

Gallaudet College, Washington, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Frederick R. Houser, Registrar; 
Harold G. Sutton, Director of Admissions 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar; Rev. Joseph M. 
Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, A. J. Blackburn, Dean of Students, Coordinator 
of Admissions and Recording 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Frieda Hildenbrand, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Potomac University, Washington, Esther Benton, Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Sheila, Registrar 

United States Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Mrs. 
Constance Coblenz, Registrar 

United States Marine Corps, Washington, Lt. Col. Hazel E. Benn, U.S.M.C., Edu- 
cation and Information Section 

United States Office of Education, Washington, Walter Adamson, Research Co- 
ordinator; Herbert S. Conrad, Acting Commissioner of Research 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Ruth Albert, O.P. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, John S. Smith, Dean and Registrar 

Central Florida Junior College, Ocala, John L. Murphy, Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

Daytona Beach Junior College, Daytona Beach, Mrs. Gladys Weingeroff, Registrar 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, M. O. Tucker, Registrar 

The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, 
Registrar 

Florida Christian College, Tampa, Roland H. Lewis, Registrar 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. Augustine, J. L. Wilson, Registrar 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Ernest A. Lilley, Registrar 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Gibbs Junior College, St. Petersburg, Johnnie Ruth Clarke, Dean and Registrar 

Gulf Coast Community Junior College, Panama City. Harry N. Murphy, Registrar 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Mrs. Dixie Etheridge Rupp, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, Brooks M. Waggoner, Registrar 
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University of Miami, Coral Gables, Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar; Clarence W. 
Smith, Director of Admissions 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, John McClain, Registrar 

Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar 

Rollins College, Winter Park, R. S. Wolfe, Registrar 

St. John’s River Junior College, Palatka, Mrs. Evelyn H. Pringle, Registrar 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Charles O. Smout, Registrar 

University of South Florida, Tampa, F. H. Spain, Jr., Registrar 

University of Tampa, Tampa, Hazel Bowman, Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions 

Albany State College, Albany, Helen M. Mayes, Director of Admissions and As- 
sistant to the Dean 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Lorraine Anchors, Registrar 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Paul I. Clifford, Registrar 

The Berry Schools, Mount Berry, G. D. Wilson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, Edward J. Brantley, Registrar 

Columbus College, Columbus, Mrs. Mary L. Livengood, Acting Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Eldridge E. Scales, Registrar 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 

Georgia State College of Business Administration, Atlanta, J. D. Blair, Registrar; 
William S. Patrick, Director of Admissons 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, The Registrar 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, H. C. Hamilton, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar 

Norman College, Norman Park, E. M. Keebler, Dean and Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Dean 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, The Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Piedmont College, Demorest, Mrs. Mildred H. Davis, Registrar 

Reinhardt College, Waleska, Max Dixon, Dean and Registrar 

Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee, L. Y. Bryant, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Mrs. Grace J. Perry, Registrar 

Tift College, Forsyth, The Registrar 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Rev. J. Furman Miller, Registrar 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 

Young Harris College, Young Harris, John M. Banner, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

HAWAII 


Chaminade College of Honolulu, Honolulu, Brother Harold R. Hammond, S.M., 
Dean of College 
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University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Edward T. White, Director, Office of Admissions 


and Records 
IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Elma I. Gockley, Acting Registrar 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Jeanne DeLurme 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Alton B. Jones, Registrar 

University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 


ILLINOIS 


Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Mrs. Lucille G. Fryxell, Director of Records and 
Registration 

Aurora College, Aurora, Clyde E. Hewitt, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Jean Luchsinger, Registrar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother E. Glowienka, R.S.C.J., 
Registrar 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edward G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, The Registrar 

Bradley University, Peoria, Orville Nothdurft, Dean of Admissions and Records; 
Ruth Jass, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Crane Branch, Chicago, Robert S. Zimmer, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Southeast Branch, Chicago, Merlin J. Benrud, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Wright Branch, Chicago, Irving B. Slutsky, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Virginia Costello, Registrar 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Russell Greenacre, Registrar 

The Chicago Medical School, Chicago, M. R. Geerdes, Registrar 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, William J. Van Cleve, Registrar; Charles D. 
O'Connell, Director of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Jane Ann Legnard, Registrar 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, John W. Heussman, Registrar; Mil- 
dred Marohn, Assistant Registrar 

De Paul University, Downtown Center, Chicago, Edward M. Stout, Registrar; Rev. 
Emmett L. Gaffney, C.M., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Maurice W. Manbeck, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, V. M. Tye, Registrar 

The Felician College, Chicago, Sister Mary Bonita 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, Robert J. McLean, Registrar 

Greenville College, Greenville, Calvin K. Burge, Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Iver Yeager, Registrar 

Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago, Hyman S. Wodis, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, F. R. Eckford, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions; 
Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Charles W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Joseph D. Kelley, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston, The Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, Robert Harper, Registrar 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Don Winandy, Registrar 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Theodore Tiffany, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Rev. Charles T. Huegelmeyer, M.M., Dean 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Emerial Owen, Registrar 

Millikin University, Decatur, Edward V. Ploenges, Registrar 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Margaret C. Beste, Registrar 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Gladys Mary Talbot, Registrar; John Mostert, 
Director of Admissions 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Harold J. White, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary Gertrudine, B.V.M., Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Robert Hartmann, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, James D. Mosteller, Dean of 
Faculty 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, George S. Pritchard, Registrar; Mrs. Eugenie 
Walker, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katharine George, Registrar; Dale B. Terry, 
Assistant Director of Admissions 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, C. §. McClain, Registrar 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students; 
Mrs. Dorothy Peebles, Registrar 

Principia College, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, Registrar; Carey Browne, Secretary 
on Admissions 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar 

The Rockford College, Rockford, Milan Divina, Registrar 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Wine- 
brenner, Director of Admissions; Roger R. Hurd, Assistant to the Registrar; 
Lois M. Kahan, Assistant to the Registrar 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Liam, Registrar 

College of Saint Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Rev. Frank M. Flynn, S.J., Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Zachary Hrisko, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Sister Mary Alfreda, R.S.M., Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Harry C. Bell, Director of Admissions 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Robert A. McGrath, Acting Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, James D. Logsdon, Superintendent 

Trinity Seminary and Bible College, Chicago, The Registrar 

Western Illinois University, Macomb, Dolores Kator, Registrar 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 
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INDIANA 

Anderson College, Anderson, Helen A. Holton, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar; Richard D. 
Rowray, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Bethel College, Mishawaka, Lila M. Cooke, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar; Gene V. Chenowith, 
Director of Admissions 

Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Oscar T. Walle, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Mrs. Value M. Williams, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Myra Jane Coate, Registrar; Darrell M. Beane, Ad- 
missions Officer 

Evansville College, Evansville, Carl E. Bickley, Registrar 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ada Shaum, Acting Registrar; S. M. King, Director of 
Admissions 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Homer A. Kent, Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Robert W. McClew, Registrar and Director of Place- 
ment; Frank W. Blanning, Assistant to the President and Director of Admissions 

Huntington College, Huntington, Carl Zurcher 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Robert E. Cramer, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, James H. Ringer, Registrar and Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Oren B. Huffer, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine H. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Leo M. Corbaci, Administrative Assistant, 
Vice President, Academic Affairs 

Purdue University, Lafayette, N. M. Parkhurst, Registrar; George W. Smith, 
Assistant Registrar; Harland W. White, Director of Admissions 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Agnes 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Charles J. Robbins, Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Margaret Rita, Registrar 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Rev. Alcuin Leibold, O.S.B., Registrar 

Taylor University, Upland, E. Sterl Phinney, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, J. Glenn Radcliffe, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Paul E. Thune, Registrar 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordan, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, The Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Gertrude Ann, O.S.F. 

Central College, Pella, Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute, University Park 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, J. A. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Evlyn N. Fisher, Registrar; Lowell W. Reed, 
Director of Admissions 
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Drake University, Des Moines, Newell L. Gates, Registrar; Charlotte Hageman, 
Assistant Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, William G. Rozeboom, Registrar; Lewis W. 
Furda, Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grand View College, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Givens L. Thornton, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, Arthur Gowan, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar; Merrill F. 
Fink, Assistant Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, John R. Kapp, Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Gerald B. Noonan, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, Ruth Mostrom, Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Joseph Mary Walters, Registrar 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, C. H. Beem, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Registrar 

Mount St. Claire College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Cecile Devereux, 
Registrar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, Rev. L. Nattress, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, Des Moines, The Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Juanita Monholland, Registrar 

St. Ambrose Coilege, Davenport, Rev. John P. Dolan, Admission Officer 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Registrar; W. A. Cox, 
Associate Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Wilson C. Gill, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Rev. Sigvald D. Fauske, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar; Fred Thompson, Director of 
Admissions 

KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe L. Hermanson, Dean and Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Robert A. Moore, Registrar 

Central College, McPherson, John W. Ferrell, Registrar 

Donnelly College, Kansas City, Sister Kathleen Brazzel, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, Chester E. Taylor, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Dixon Smith, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, C. R. Baird, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Kansas State University, Manhattan, E. M. Gerritz, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar; Robert A. Anderson, Assistant Director of Admissions and Assistant 
Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar; Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., 
Assistant Director of Admissions 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 
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Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, James E. Lackey, Academic Dean 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister M. Gonzaga, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Tarcisia, Ad. P.P.S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Everette Meier, Registrar 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Sister Rose Marie, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Plains, Dodge City, Sister M. Cecelia Agnes Bodine, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Murrel K. Snyder, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, John L. Ewart, Registrar and Admissions Officer 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 

University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar; Mrs. Laura M. Cross, 
Assistant Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Bellarmine College, Louisville, Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, James H. Dean, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 

Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Mrs. Violetta W. Shearer, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, The Registrar 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Edward E. Sheils, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Charles F. Elton, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Frank H. Spain, Jr., Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, David Cunagin, Dean and Registrar 

Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Sister Marie Andre, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Linus A. Fair, Registrar 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherine Spalding, Registrar 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Rediford Damron, Dean and Registrar 

St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Sister Catherine Gertrude, O.P., Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Rev. Carl Fritz, C.R., Registrar 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Thomas C. Sherwood, 
Registrar 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Dorothy Lucas, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice, Registrar 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B., Registrar 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, The Registrar 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Anna M. Sewall, Registrar 
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Francis T. Nicholls State College, Thibodaux, James Lynn Powell, Registrar 

Grambling College, Grambling, W. L. Garner, Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, Dorothy Calhoon, Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Albert L. Clary, Registrar 

Louisiana State University in New Orleans, Lakefront, New Orleans, Wallace R 
Burleson, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, 
Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

MeNeese State College, Lake Charles, Inez S. Moses, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, George C. Herndon, 
Registrar 

Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, The Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Southern Branch, 
Baton Rouge, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar; Herman F. Plunkett, Assistant Regis- 
trar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Lea L. Seale, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence W. Toppino, 
Registrar 

MAINE 

Aroostook State Teachers College, Presque Isle, The Registrar 

Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S$. Shaw, Di- 
rector of Admissicens 

Colby College, Waterville, William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions; Mrs. Re- 
becca C. Larsen, Recorder 

University of Maine, Orono, George H. Crosby, Registrar; James A. Harmon, Director 
of Admissions 

University of Maine in Portland, Portland, Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar 

Nasson College, Springvale, C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and 
Public Relations 

St. Francis College, Biddeford, Ernest R. Therrien, Registrar 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Junior College, Baltimore, Leona S. Morris, Assistant Dean for Student 
Personnel 

Catonsville Community College, Catonsville, Oliver H. Laine, Dean 

Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore, Phyllis K. McKinney, Registrar 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Director of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar; Lucille G. Norman, Director 
of Admissions 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; Robert P. 
Bilgrave, Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State College, Princess Anne, Office of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Ad- 
missions 

University of Maryland, College Park, Mrs. Norma J. Azlein, Registrar 
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Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, William H. Neal, Registrar 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar; J. Percy Bond, 
Director of Admissions and Placement Office 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mount Washington, Sister M. Magdala, R.S.M. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Guy A. Baker, Jr., Registrar 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Agnesita, Director of 
Admissions 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, I. Glen Stroud, Registrar 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Marie Therese, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louise K. Rotha, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Dorothy L. Powell, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Frostburg, The Registrar; Elizabeth Hitchins, Registrar in 
Charge of Admissions 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, Rev. M. J. Fitzpatrick, S. J., Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Robert F. Grose, Registrar 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. N. A. Meiklejohn, A. A., Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Mary Lou Peckham, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., 
Registrar; Nicholas A. Rasetzki, Director of Admissions 

Becker Junior College, Worcester, Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions 

Berkshire Christian College, Lenox, Arthur B. Northrup, Registrar 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Eileen M. Tosney, Registrar 

Boston College, School of Education, Chestnut Hill, Elizabeth A. Strain 

Boston College of Business Administration, Chestnut Hill, John Conway, Registrar 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston, Acile Harrison, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
Dean; Earle F. Wilder, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, School of Education, Boston, Donn W. Hayes, Registrar 

Boston University, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston, Wilbur D. Fullbright, 
Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Yvonne Rodax, Director of Admissions 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Charles W. Duhig, Registrar; Philip J. Driscoll, 
Director of Admissions 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Registrar 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Ann Bartholomew, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Eleanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar 

Fisher Junior College, Boston, Myron C. Fisher, Dean of Admissions 

Garland Junior College, Boston, Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Beverly Farms, Mrs. Mary C. Orr, Regis- 
trar 
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Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Louis A. Toepfer, Assistant Dean and Director of 
Admissions 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Rev. Miles L. Fay, S.J., Dean of Admissions; 
Bernard J. McManus, Registrar 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Martha Ackerson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Lowell Technological Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Walter F. Drohan, Registrar 

Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston, Helen C. Hastings, Registrar and 
Bursar 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Robert E. Hewes, Registrar; 
B. Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions; Eugene R. Chamberlain, Assistant 
Director of Admissions; Matthew B. Leggett, Assistant Director of Admissions; 
Paul M. Chalmers, Associate Director of Admissions; D. Hugh Darden, As- 
sistant Director of Admissions and Executive Secretary; Warren D. Wells, 
Associate Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Merrimack College, North Andover, Rev. Ezra J. Fenton, O.S.A., Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

New Bedford Institute of Technology, New Bedford, Warren M. Holt, Registrar 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mother Loretta Santen, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions; Robert W. Cloutier, Assistant Director of Admissions 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, William E. Bridges, Director of Admissions 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Margarita, Registrar 

Salem Teachers College, Salem 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Kimball Gonyea, Registrar 

Smith College, Northampton, The Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; William H. Lammers, 
Director of Admissions 

Staley College, Brookline, Emily E. Staley, Registrar 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Rev. Francis E. Grogan, C.S.C., Registrar- 
Admissions 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Suffolk University Law School, Boston, Catherine T. Judge, Registrar 

Tufts University, Medford, James R. Strawbridge, University Recorder 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Western New England College, Springfield, Robert L. Campbell, Dean of Students; 
Cuno Bender, Associate Director of Admissions and Director of Student Activi- 
ties; Rae J. Malcolm, Director of Admissions 

Wheaton College, Norton, Library 

Wheelock College, Boston, Harry S. Wurtz, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Hazel T. Bemis, Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar 
Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 
Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; John Kimball, Director of Ad- 
missions 
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Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, W. E. Thorsberg, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, George N. Lauer, Registrar 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Registrar 

Detroit Bible Institute, Detroit, Mrs. Laurence P. Cavers, Registrar 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Donald A. Houghton, Admissions Direc- 
tor 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar; Fred R. Mc- 
Daniel, Director of Admissions 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Dyre Dyresen, Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Maurice C. Overholt, Registrar 

General Motors Institute, Flint, R. H. Bechtold, Registrar and Chairman of Admis- 
sions Committee; K. L. Schultz 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Francis McCarthy, Registrar 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Albert M. Ammerman, Admissions 
Officer 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, John W. Hollenbach, Vice President 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Madonna College, Livonia, Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Judith, R.S.M. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Thomas C. Sermon, Regis- 
trar; Kenneth Heafield, Director of Admissions 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault Branch, Sault St. Marie, James 
C. Myers, Jr., Assistant Registrar 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Kermit H. Smith, Registrar; Lyle B. 
Leisenring, Assistant Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Edward G. Groesbeck, Registrar; Clyde 
Vroman, Director of Admissions; Gayle C. Wilson, Associate Director of Ad- 
missions; Byron L. Groesbeck, Assistant Director of Admissions; Merlin W. 
Miller, Assistant Director, Office of Registration and Records 

University of Michigan, Dearborn Center, Dearborn, Herschel L. Wallace, Director 
of Student Services 

University of Michigan, Flint College, Flint, Robert H. Plummer, Director of 
Student Affairs and Services 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister M. Therese, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, C. M. Bjork, Director of 
Admissions 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso, Phyle Schufeldt, Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Edward Bush, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions; Rev. William E. Hoerauf, Admissions Officer 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Suomi College, Hancock, Rev. Martin F. Saarinen, Registrar 
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Wayne State University, Detroit, Elizabeth A. Platt, Registrar; Hugh E. Sarles, 
Director of Admissions 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Clayton J. Maus, Registrar; Keith 
Smith, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions 

Carleton College, Northfield, Kenneth W. Wegner, Registrar 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Donald Dale, Registrar 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Jan Pavel, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Jeanne Leland, Registrar; Dean G. Trampe, Director 
of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, W. A. Cox, Registrar 

Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Norma Bierbauer, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettengill, Recorder, Admissions 
and Records; Robert Edward Summers, Dean of Admissions and Records 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Havard W. Archerd, Student 
Personnel Services 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul, John W. Fisher, Admissions 
and Records 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Don L. Riggin, Registrar 

Northwestern College, Minneapolis, The Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Gerald W. Paul, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Vivia Theisen, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Regis, F.S.C. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar; C. R. Swanson, Director of 
Admissions 

The St. Paul Bible College, St. Paul, Merton W. Tanner, Registrar 

The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister Mary Jude Gardner, Registrar 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister M. Avila, O.S.F., Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Robert A. Hanson, Director, Admissions, Records, 
and Evaluation 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Truman Pouncey, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Lois Simons, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, A. C. Carpenter, Registrar 
Jackson State College, Jackson, DeLars Funches, Registrar 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Henry L. Berry, Registrar 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Paul D. Hardin, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Troy M. Mohon, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 
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Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, O. N. Darby, Registrar 

Mississippi State College, State College, J. H. McLendon, Registrar 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, David F. Snipes, Registrar 

University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar 

University of Mississippi, School of Medicine, Jackson, Mrs. Fred W. White, Jr., 
Registrar 

Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, O. P. Lowe, Dean and Registrar 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Halbert E. Dockins, Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, David B. Drake, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar 

Christian College, Columbia, Neil Freeland, Director of Admissions 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Cottey College, Nevada, Henry M. Gregory, Registrar 

Covenant College and Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Rudolph Schmidt, Registrar 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Evangel College, Springfield, Wilmoth C. Price, Registrar; Richard D. Strahan 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Anne Edward, C.S.J., Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mrs. Gretchen Van Del, Registrar 

Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Inez Dahl, Registrar 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Mrs. Mona Smith, 
Registrar 

The University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Leo. J. Sweeney, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, F. M. Walter, Assistant 
to the Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, The Registrar 

Marillac College, Normandy, Sister Elaine Catellier, D.C., Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Hortense Doyle, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S$. Woodson Canada, Registrar; Charles W. 
McLane, Director of Admissions 

University of Missouri, School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Paul E. Ponder, 
Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Rodney Wells, Registrar 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Orville Bowers, Registrar 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, R. P. Foster, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, $.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, Mrs. Sherry Browne, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, Dean and Admissions Offi- 
cer; Paul D. Arend, Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Marion Gibbons, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Richard Keefe, Director of Admissions; Margaret J. 
Wuller, University Registrar 

St. Louis University, School of Dentistry, St. Louis, Mary R. Ruane, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 
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St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Allen Nauss, Dean of Students 

The College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Sister Patrick Joseph Schlett, C.S.J., 
Registrar 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Alton Bray, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex, Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P.R.M. Armstrong, Registrar; Machin Gardner, Director 
of Admissions 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mrs. Mary C. Stevenson, Registrar 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records; 
William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Donald B. Gordon, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; E. W. Holzapfel, Dean 
of Students; C. Sylvester Green, Vice President 


MONTANA 


Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Francis G. Morgan, Acting 
Registrar 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Sister Helen Paula, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre, John W. Brown, Dean, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, and Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Willa Koenig, Registrar 

Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Loyd C. Oleson, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Lucille John, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, N. Dallas Evans, Dean and Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, John Schrag, Registrar 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, J. H. Horner, Registrar and Admissions 
Director 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar 

College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Henry, R.S.M., Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno, Clarence E. Byrd, Registrar 
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University of Nevada, Southern Regional Division, Las Vegas, Mrs. Jewell C. 
Reynolds, Assistant Director of Admissions; Muriel M. Parks, Assistant Regis- 


trar 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robin Robinson, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Jacqueline Mara, Registrar 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 
Rivier College, Nashua, Sister Marie Clarisse, Registrar 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, Stephen F. Parent, Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Ralph N. Calkins, Dean 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister Marita, O.P., Registrar 

Centenary College for Women, Hackettstown, Edward W. Seay, President; Margaret 
E. Hight, Dean 

Drew University, Madison, John E. Bevan, Registrar 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, Mrs. Peter Sammartino, University 
Registrar; Richard Desmond, Director, Evening Session 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Madison, R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr., Assistant 
Director of Admissions; Thomas M. Emory, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, Registrar 

Georgian Court, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Registrar 

Glassboro State College, Glassboro, Donald R. Salisbury, Director of Admissions 

Jersey City State Teachers College, Jersey City, M. B. Gilligan, President 

Monmouth College, West Long Branch, Ronald D. Brooks, Registrar 

Montclair State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, Peter P. Stapay, Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering and Newark Technical School, Newark, E. Alice 
Hickey, Recorder; Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Students; Robert K. Haubner, 
Assistant to the Dean of Students 

Newark State College, Union, Edward Frank Johnson, Chairman of Admissions; 
Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, Eleanor I. Edwards, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, Bernard A. Reed, Director of Admis- 
sions; James M. Orr, Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Wherry E. Zingg, University Registrar; George 
A. Kramer, University Director of Admissions; Wesley P. Daniels, Scheduling 
Officer and Assistant Dean of Administration 

Rutgers University, Douglass College, New Brunswick, Janice Harvey, Director of 
Admissions; Roberta F. Powers, Registrar 

Rutgers University, The Newark Colleges, Newark, Edward B. Tiefeld, Registrar; 
Robert P. Biunno, Director of Admissions; Catherine Carr, Assistant Registrar 

Rutgers University, The College of South Jersey, Camden, Harold M. Hirshman, 
Registrar; Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar; Sister 
Lucille Anna, Directress of Admissions 

St. Peter's College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar; Walter N. Sheil, 
Director of Admissions 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 
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Shelton College, Ringwood, F. Dean Banta, Dean of the College 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory, Director of Admission 
Trenton Junior College, Trenton, Janet S. Trembath, Registrar 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary and Registrar 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton, Mrs. Margaret Wetherson 


NEW MEXICO 


Board of Educational Finance, Santa Fe, Donald C. Moyer, Executive Secretary 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, James H. Elliott, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, Arthur P. Stanton, Reg- 
istrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Colonel Ellsworth Neil Murray, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions 

New Mexico State University of Agriculture, Engineering and Science, University 
Park, Era Rentfrow, Registrar 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, J. C. MacGregor, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S$. Overturf, Dean of Men and 
Admissions and Records; Mrs. Ruth M. Humphrey, Recorder and Assistant 
Registrar 

College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Catherine Ann, 
Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, Brother B. Stephen Donlon, Dean and Registrar; 
Brother A. Joseph, Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Walter M. Hartung, Director of 
Training, Vice President 

Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Fred H. Gertz, Registrar; Philip J. Hedstrom, Director 
of Admissions 

Auburn Community College, Auburn, Albert T. Skinner, Dean 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudsof, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagen, Registrar 

Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton, James E. McVean, Director of 
Admissions and Extension 

Bronx Community College, New York, John E. D’Andrea, Registrar 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar 

Canisius College, Buffalo, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar; Joseph R. Stillwell, 
Director of Admissions 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, John Morton Watts, Dean; Mrs. Mable R. 
Burg, Director of Admissions 

Clarkson Memorial College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Registrar and 
Director of Placement 

Colgate University, Hamilton, William J. Everts, Registrar; Robert B. Shirley, 
Director of Admissions 
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Columbia University, New York, Charles P. Hurd, Registrar; Joe Jefferson, 
Director of University Admissions; Robert J. Senkier, Assistant Dean in Charge 
of Admissions and Financial Aid; Ida M. Squitieri, Assistant to the Registrar 

Columbia University, Barnard College, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, Andrew J. Esposito, Registrar 

Columbia University, Teachers College, The Registrar; Hattie Jarmon, Officer in 
Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

The Cooper Union, New York, Walter S. Watson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Walter A. Snickenberger, Registrar; David A. Warren, 
Assistant Registrar; Herbert H. Williams, Director of Admissions 

Cortland State Teachers College, Cortland, Stanley Metzger, Dean of Students 

D'’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart, Registrar 

Elmira College, Elmira, Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar 

Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, Ernest Notar, Dean 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman 
of Admissions 

Finch College, New York, Mrs. Robert July, Registrar; Eleanor Tarrant, Director 
of Admissions 

Fordham University, Campus Division, William F. McAloon, Director of Admis- 
sions and Records; Martin J. Meade, Director of Admissions; Nicholas A. 
Campanile, Registrar 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, E. Vincent O’Brien, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, J. Moreau Brown, Administrator, Corporate 
Support Programs 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Edgar L. Sagan, Director of Admissions and Placement 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admis- 
sions; Elizabeth R. Durfee, Registrar 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Hugh Bennett, Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, Bronx Buildings, New York, George J. 
Schoengood, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Hugh J. McCabe, Jr., Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, William H. Schlifke, Dean 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

The Kings College, Briarcliff Manor, D. W. Ryther, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, John F. Blasi, Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

Long Island University, C. W. Post College, Greenvale, Doris Campbell Thomas, 
Acting Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Aquilinus Joseph, F.S.C., Registrar; John 
A. Cossa, Dean of Student Personnel 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, Donald J. Rauscher, Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, Gertrude V. Brady, Registrar; 
Margaret Carroll Ford, Assistant Registrar 
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Marion College, Poughkeepsie, Brother John Malachy, F.M.S., Registrar 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, Sister Rose Michele, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Mother M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Marymount College, New York, Mother M. Majella, Registrar 

Mills College of Education, New York, Robert T. Filep, Registrar 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, Sister Josephine Louise, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Sciences, New York, Mary Lynn, Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, Undergraduate Division in Adult Education, 
Charles Godley, Registrar 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

College of the City of New York, The Baruch School, New York, Agnes Claire 
Mulligan, Associate Registrar; David D. Feldman, Assistant Registrar 

New York City Community College, Brooklyn, Alfred R. Mascolo, Recorder of the 
College 

New York Institute of Technology, New York City, Joseph A. Cincotta, Registrar 

New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, Milo Van Hall, Direc- 
tor of Student Personnel 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of 
Students; Marguerite A. Van Bree, 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

New York University, New York, Thomas P. Robinson, Director of Admissions; 
Ralph B. von Guerard, Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Rev. Robert j. Rivard, C.M., Registrar 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Mother St. Maria Pauline, 
Registrar 

Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, May K. Leo, Registrar 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, Walter Brown, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Pace College, New York, Robert E. Powers, Director of Admissions 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field 
Secretary 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Louis Rabineau, Director of Admissions and Registrar; 
Gene P. Dean, Assistant Director of Admissions; Mrs. Mary A. Mulkey, Assist- 
ant Director of Admissions and Registrar 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 

Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, Neil F. Pfouts, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar; George C. 
Hedden, Director of Admissions; Donald A. Hoppe, Registrar, Evening Divi- 
sion 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Charles R. Dalton, Director of Admissions and 
Director of Student Aid; Robert H. McCambridge, Director of Registration; 
Olive M. Schrader, Associate University Registrar; Ruth M. Harper, Associate 
University Registrar; Mrs. Arlene T. Crandall, Registrar, Graduate Studies 

University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, Ralph Bigelow, Reg: 
istrar; Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 

University of Rochester, Medical Center, Rochester, Harriet F. Purdy, Registrar 
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University of Rochester, Department of Nursing, Rochester, Edna Muntz, Registrar 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, Sister M. Innocentia, Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Clarence A. Heagle, Director of Admissions; Mrs. James 
D. Campbell, Registrar 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O.F.M., Reg: 
istrar 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Ambrose F. Buckingham, O.F.M., 
Registrar 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Rev. Brother Alexander, O.S.F., Registrar 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, Gerard H. Tucker, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Henry F. Rossi, University Registrar; Rev. Fred- 
erick J. Easterly, C.M., Vice President for Student Personnel Services 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar; Director of Admissions 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Joseph Clare, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, B. Willenbrock, 
Dean of Students 

State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott, Mrs. Marie Coney, Regis- 
trar; Ralph J. Rishel, Director of Admissions 

State University of New York, Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, Arthur J. Spring, 
Dean of Students 

State University of New York, College of Medicine at New York City, Brooklyn, 
The Registrar 

State University College of Education, Buffalo, Dorothy E. Eells, Registrar 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, Kenneth H. Freeman, Dean 

State University Teachers College, Oswego, Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 

State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, Louise H. James, Registrar 

State University of New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, Davis G. Johnson, 
Assistant Dean for Student Personnel 

Staten Island Community College, Staten Island, Frank Ballweg, Jr., Recorder 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Commander K. A. 
Geary, U.S.M.S., Registrar and Educational Services Officer 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Major Robert S. Day, Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess, Registrar; Fred Holmes, 
Director of Admissions 

Wells College, Aurora, Ruth Moe, Recorder 

Westchester Community College, White Plains, Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, College of Arts and Science, New York, Morris Silverman, 
Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Graduate Division, New York, Mrs. Pearl Kardon, Recorder 

Yeshiva University, Graduate School of Education, New York, Clyde Keutzer, 
Director of Admissions 

‘ Yeshiva University, Stern College for Women, New York, Miriam Mostow, Re- 


corder 
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Yeshiva University, New York, David Mirsky, Director of Admissions 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, David J. Gorney, Registrar 

Bennett College, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, J. Weldon Hall 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, H. T. Higgins, Registrar 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, J. Irving Brooks, Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar; William L. Brinkley, 
Jr., Assistant Registrar 

East Carolina College, Greenville, Robert L. Holt, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, Alfred S. Hassell, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Rodger W. Decker, Dean of Administration 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Clark R. Cahow, Director of Admissions and Reg- 
istrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Beatrice H. Criner, Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, John B. York, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, K. D. Raab, Director of Admissions and 
Registration; F. Glenn Overton, Assistant Director of Admissions and Regis- 
tration 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Charles Bernard, Director of Admis- 
sions; Raymond E. Strong, Assistant Director, Central Office of Records 

University of North Carolina, The Woman’s College, Greensboro, Mildred Newton, 
Director of Admissions 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Suter, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, K. D. Holshouser, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Piedmont Bible College, Winston-Salem, Wilbur E. Henke, Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Mrs. Caroline Love Myers, Registrar 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, David C. Virgo, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Shaw University, Raleigh, Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler, Registrar 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forrest, Fred Sandusky, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, J. Marshall Crews, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westley, Registrar 
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North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, Merlin W. Miller, Director of Admis- 
sions and Records 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, P. O. Aasmundstad, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Minot, O. L. Alm, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolf Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Glenn O. 
Emick, Director of Admissions; Major Marion A. Fontanella, Chief, Evalua- 
tion and Guidance Section (Admissions Division) 

The University of Akron, Akron, Gordon A. Hagerman, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Mariam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa 
Baker Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Harold S. Clarke, Registrar 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, J. Richard Weaver, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. W. Abendroth, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Garland G. Parker, University Registrar and 
Central Admissions Office; John C. Hattendorf, Assistant Registrar 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Margaret Roenfeldt, Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Joseph Mervar, Registrar; Rev. Paul J. Wagner, S.M., 
Director of Admissions 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Burton W. Dunfield, 
Director of Admissions 

Fenn College, Cleveland, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Joseph F. Frasch, Director 

Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, Samuel Sandmel, 
Provost 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucile Christman, Registrar 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, The Registrar; Rev. Joseph F. Downey, S.J., 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, C. T. Ruddick, Secretary 

Malone College, Canton, Roger Wood, Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, William C. Smyser, Registrar 

College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, Reg- 
istrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Edward R. Butler, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 
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Oberlin College, Oberlin, George H. Langeler, Registrar 

Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland, M. M. Pomerantz, M.D., Dean and Registrar 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Carl S$. MacFarbane, Director of Admissions 
and Registration 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Kenneth R. Varner, Registrar; W. Lloyd 
Sprouse, Examiner 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; Clark E. Williams, Director 
of Admissions 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and Reg- 
istrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

The Pontifical College Josephum, Worthington, Monsignor Leo F. Miller, Registrar 
and Dean of Studies 

St. John College, Cleveland, Joan E. Richards, Registrar 

College of Saint Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Law, Cincinnati, Ruby Casey, Secretary and 
Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Dorothy Sutton, Secretary 
and Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, E. Audrey Savastone, Registrar 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar; Richard R. Perry, 
Director of Admissions 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace, Registrar 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Henriette Simon, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, John C. Brayton, Registrar; Hollace G. 
Roberts, Director of Admission 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, The Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Robert S. Cope, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, S.J., Director of Admissions; 
Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bacone College, Bacone, Leo D. Harman, Dean 

Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Registrar 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, D. R. Danskin, Registrar 

Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton, Gordon L. Paine, Dean of Administra- 
tion and Registrar 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Connors State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Larry Etta Rice, 
Chief Clerk and Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchelor, Registrar 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Miami, Mrs. J. C. 
Hutts, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 
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Northwestern State College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma City, R. Stafford North, Dean of Instruction 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Donald T. King, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Trice L. Broadrick, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Raymond Girod, Registrar 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, John E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Reg- 
istrar 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, Eugene Meyer, Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean and Registrar 

Concordia College, Portland, Donald W. Lorenz, Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 

George Fox College, Newberg, Kenneth M. Williams, Dean and Registrar 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Adele Maureen, Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, President 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Ernest A. Hurley, Registrar 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, The Registrar 

University of Portland, Portland, Rev. Thomas G. LaPine, C.S.C., Registrar 
Portland State College, Portland, Howard Impecoven, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, Richard A. Yocom, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, F. S. Klein, Dean of Faculties 

Albright College, Reading, Anna R. Benninger, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, John A. Jadus, Dean and Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar; Fitz R. Walling, Assist- 
ant Registrar and Assistant Director of Admissions 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, W. L. Rogers, Registrar; J. M. Daniels, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, S. A. Nock, Dean of the College 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Amelia Botaris, Registrar and Assistant Dean; Mar- 
garet L. Donaldson, Director of Admissions 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Lucille B. Knapp, Registrar 
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Dickinson College, Carlisle, William H. Benson, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admission and Dean of Freshmen 

Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Arthur Frankston, Assistant to Dean 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Elizabeth A. Boyajian, Registrar 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadephia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, C. Jean Whittaker, Registrar 

Eastern Pilgrim College, Allentown, Lucille Trumpe, Registrar 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Le ‘*-, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Mrs.. «le D. Henery, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charies R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Sister M. John Aloyse, Registrar 

Haverford College, Haverford, Office of Admissions 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Holy Family College, Philadelphia, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, William A. Sodeman, 
M.D., Dean 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Hans Zbinden, Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, The Registrar 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, The Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadephia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar; Brother F. Christopher, 
F.S.C., Director of Admissions 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Mrs. Marion H. Starr, Registrar 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, James H. Wagner, Registrar 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. H. Gramley, Director of Admissions 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister M. Marcia, Registrar 

Messiah College, Grantham, C. O. Wittlinger, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Mary L. Milner, Registrar 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel R. Kilpatrick, 
Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Madeline Sophie, Registrar 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, George A. Frounfelker, Director of Records, 
Placement, and Counseling 

The Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, E. S. Klein, Dean of Faculties 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Office of the Dean 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Chester H. Sloat, Director of Admissions; 
Col. William L. Cottee, Director of Student Personnel 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Edwin E. Czarnecki, Regis- 
trar 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Robert G. Bernreuter, Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar; T. Sherman Stanford, Associate Dean of Admissions; 
Robert M. Koser, Associate Registrar; C. O. Williams, Assistant to the Presi- 


dent for Special Services 
Pennsylvania State University, Graduate School, University Park, Robert E. Tschan, 


Assistant Dean 
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University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Ernest Whitworth, Registrar; Arthur R. 
Owens, Assistant Registrar 

Philadelphia College of the Bible, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, Reg- 
istrar 

Philadelphia Museum College of Art, Philadelphia, E. Bruce Thomas, Director of 
Admissions 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, John Conlin, Director of Admissions 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Endicott A. Batchelder, University Registrar: 
Bernard S. Adams, Director of Admissions; John B. Herron, Supervisor of 
Records; Jack B. Critchfield, Assistant Director of Admissions; Doreen A. 
Dorsey, Assistant in Admissions; Earl R. Fielder, Associate Director of Ad- 
missions and Director of Student Aid; Robert L. Garfield, Director of Student 
Records, Schools of the Health Professions 

The Pittsburgh Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Bessie Burrows, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Father Gabriel, Dean 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Jude L. Coughlin, Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, John A. Finnegan, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, California, Harold E. Kemper, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross, Registrar 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Sara B. Stevens, Registrar 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Irving Lilly, Registrar; John M. Rhoads, Vice 
Provost 

Thiel College, Greenville, Earl E. Mezoff, Director of Admissions and Placement; 
Joseph Werlinich, Assistant Director of Admissions 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admissions; H. Lloyd 
Jones, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions 

Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova University, Villanova, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Director of Ad- 
missions; Mrs. Meta D. Skow, Recorder 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of the 
College; Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder; John R. Ed- 
wards, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, John P. Whitby, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Elizabeth Boyd, Registrar; Mrs. Paul Leitch, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Kenneth R. Widdall, Registrar 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Sister Anne Theodora, C.S.J., Registrar; 
Sister Mary Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J.; Sister M. Natalena, C.S.J., Director of 


Admissions 
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Inter American University of Puerto Rico, San German, Ronald C. Bauer, President 

Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio Piedras, Mrs. Rosa M. Llombart, Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Francisco Lépez, Acting Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Mayagiiez 
José I. Soto, Associate Registrar 

College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Milton E. Noble, Recorder; Lloyd W. Cornell, Jr., 
Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 

Bryant College, Providence, E. Gardner Jacobs, Vice President 

Providence-Barrington Bible College, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar; Rev. Royal J. Gard- 
ner, O.P., Assistant Registrar 

Rhode Island Coliege of Education, Providence, W. Christina Carlson, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, James W. Eastwood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Peguese, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, L. B. Lutz, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Marshall P. Neal, Acting Registrar 

The Citadel, Charleston, Colonel J. W. Duckett, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, K. N. Vickery, Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, The Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, William Edward Walker, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Erskine College, Due West, Lucy Anne McCluer, Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman's College, Greenville, Virginia Marsh Arey, Acting 
Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, Katie H. Hollingsworth, Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Roslyn C. Martin, Registrar 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, J. D. McGhee, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Bernard A. Daetwyler, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, W. D. Livingston, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, B. L. Scoggins, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar and Dean 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, P. E. Tyrell, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Frank W. Smith, Dean and Registrar 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, Sister M. Stanislaus, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, Harvey E. Van Beck,. Director of 
Admissions and Records 
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Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. M. Gowan, Dean and Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrat 

Belmont College, Nashville, Office of the Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Henry Ernest, F.S.C., Dean of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, James R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, E. Claude Gardner, Registrar 

Freewill Baptist Bible College, Nashville, Charles A. Thigpen, Dean and Registrar 

King College, Bristol, Jack E. Snider, Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Frances E. Clark, Registrar 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Everette L. Walker, Dean and Registrar 

Lane College, Jackson, George L. Thacker, Registrar 

Lee College, Cleveland, Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Madison College, Madison, Homer R. Lynd, Registrar and Chairman of Admissions 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley, Director of Admis- 
sions 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown, Paul A. Edwards, Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Betty Jo Vaughan, Admissions 
Office 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, John B. Ransom, Director of Admissions 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Registrar 

Southwestern College of Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, F. J. D. McKinney, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Mrs. Altie H. Smith, Registrar 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

The University of Tennessee, School of Social Work, Nashville, Clyde W. Linville, 
Jr., Chairman 

The University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greensville, Marvin J. Schmitt, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, The Registrar 
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Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 
The William Jennings Bryan University, Bryan Hill, The Registrar 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Kenneth Rasco, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Office of the Reg: 
istrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, J. F. Balderston, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, J. Forrest Bryant, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 

Bishop College, Marshall, J. D. Hurd, Registrar 

Blinn College, Brenham, Henry J. Boehm, Registrar 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, Lester D. Stephens 

Dallas Theological Seminary and Graduate School of Theology, Dallas, Donald K 
Campbell, Registrar 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Ray H. Watkins, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Frank Phillips College, Borger, J. W. Dillard, Dean and Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. Joseph Grba, Registrar 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring, Bernard M. Keese, Dean, Registrar, 
and General Admission Officer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Mrs. Dora Mae Herring, Registrar 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean and Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antonius, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Mrs. V. Carney Waddleton, Registrar 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

Lutheran Concordia College, Austin, Les Bayer, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Odessa College, Odessa, Jack Rodgers, Dean and Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lakes College, San Antonio, Sister M. Annunciata, Registrar 

Pan American College, Edinburg, H. H. Gauding, Registrar 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, L. C. McMillan, 
Registrar 

William M. Rice Institute, Houston, M. V. McEnany, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Rev. Joseph B. Courtney, C.S.B., Registrar 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, Sister M. Joanna, O.P., Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Reed Lindsey, Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Harmon Lawman, Dean and Registrar 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Jerome F. Weynand, Registrar 

South Plains College, Levelland, Nathan F. Tubb, Registrar 

South Texas College, Houston, Henry W. Okane, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Director of Admis- 
sions; J. Douglas Conner, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, The Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Katie Reed, Registrar 
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Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie, Joseph M. Gutel, Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, The Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Delbert A. Dyke, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Stuart Chilton, Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCulley, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas Southern University, Houston, William Bell, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Floyd D. Boze, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, W. Byron Shipp, Registrar and Director of Admissions; 
John W. Brown, Assistant Registrar 

University of Texas, Dental Branch, Houston, Mrs. Madyne B. Bowen, Registrar 

University of Texas, Southwestern Medical, Dallas, Anne Rucker, Registrar 

University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston, The Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso, J. M. Whitaker, Registrar 

Texas Woman's University, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Trinity University, San Antonio, L. B. Higgins, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Audrey H. Boles, Registrar 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Mrs. Merle DeBona, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Bliss H. Crandall, Dean of Admissions and 
Records; Lucile Spencer, Acting Registrar; Orrin H. Jackson 

Carbon College, Price, Rulon A. Bryner, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith, Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Bethania, Registrar 

Snow College, Ephraim, Ross P. Findlay, Registrar 

College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Ward S. Robb, Registrar 

Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, Logan, A. L. Beecher, 
Acting Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar; Walter Hahn, Director 
of Scholastic Probation 

Weber College, Ogden, Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Allan W. Bosch, Registrar 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain College, Poultney, Calista K. White, Registrar; William Berry, 
Director of Admissions 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Marion E. Holmes, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Harold C. Col- 
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lins, Director of Admissions and Records; Dorothy Pearson, Recorder; Thomas 
P. Clairmont, Assistant Director of Admissions and Records 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, John W. Boitnott, Dean 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, President 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Edgar Bingham, Registrar 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, The Registrar 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Collins A. Davis, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia Wall, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, The Registrar’s Office 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Marymount Junior College, Arlington, Mother Richard Marie, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, William A. Robertson, Jr., Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Mrs. Annie Whiteside, Registrar 

Richmond Professional Institute, College of William and Mary, Richmond, Ethel 
Blue Riebe, Registrar 

Roanoke College, Salem, C. H. Bast, Registrar 

St. Paul’s College, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Milton H. 
Genge, Registrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Direc- 
tor 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Carl E. Todd, Academic Dean and Registrar 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel F. H. Barksdale, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, E. W. Lautenschlager, Registrar 

University of Virginia, College of Arts and Science, Charlottesville, James E. 
Kinard, Director of Admissions 

University of Virginia, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, A. R. Merchent, 
Registrar; Michael Houston, Director of Admissions 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Admissions Office 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, E. H. Howard, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
E. B. Richards, Registrar 

WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensberg, Perry Mitchell, Registrar 
Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Constance Deichman, Acting Registrar 
Clark College, Vancouver, J. M. Nelson, Dean of Admissions 

Columbia Basin College, Pasco, George F. Askegaard, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, C. W. Quinley, Jr., Registrar 
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Everett Junior College, Everett, Jeannette Poore, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Rev. J. F. Gubbins, Registrar 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, The Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Martinian, Registrar 

Northwest Bible College, Kirkland, A. D. Millard, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Rev. Richard Cebula, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, E. Walter Helsel, Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mary Alice Lee, Registrar; Ronald A. Peterson, Director 
of Admissions 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar; Harold A. Adams, 
Director of Admissions 

Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Mrs. Helen Van Tassel, Registrar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Mrs. Hilding Lind, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Bethany College, Bethany, K. W. Haney, Registrar 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, S. J. Wright, President 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Otis H. Milam, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions 

Glenville State College, Glenville, The Registrar 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admis- 


sions 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, T. J. McGinnis, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean and 
Registrar 


Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, The Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute, Montgomery, The Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman 
of Admissions 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Reg: 
istrar 

WISCONSIN 

Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmond, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Hugh M. Satterlee, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Concordia College, Milwaukee, J. Henry Gienapp, Registrar 
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Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Registrar 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Doris, Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, J. Edward Todd, Assistant Dean; 
Roy Whitney, Dean 

Lakeland College, Sheboygan 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Ted B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister Mary Theresa Meyer, C.S.A., Registrar 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Ralph E. Weber, Registrar and Director of Ad. 
missions 

Milton College, Milton, J. L. Skaggs, Registrar 

Miwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Damkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, William D. Jelinske, Director of 
Admissions 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools, Milwaukee, Calvin O. Evans, Faculty 
Counselor, Student Services Division 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Norman, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar 

Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher, Registrar 

Saint Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar 

Saint Norbert College, West De Pere, The Registrar 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Frank J. Belisle, Registrar 

United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, William H. Dicks, Registrar 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Richard D. Hibbard, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, J. J. McLaughlin, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Gilbert Faust, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, The Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Paul L. Trump, Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Irene M. Bozak, Director of Admissions and 

Records 
WYOMING 


Casper College, Casper, Florence M. Porter, Registrar 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


AUSTRALIA 
University of New South Wales, Kensington, Godfrey L. Macauley, Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Alexander Duncan Cairns, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, J. E. A. Parnall, 
Registrar 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario, J. A. B. McLeish, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Colin McDougall, Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, C. Linton, Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister Anne Gertrude, Registrar 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Herbert W. Pettipierre, Registrar 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 
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St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 
Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 
University of Toronto, Toronto, R. Ross, Registrar 

University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Alan P. Gordon, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 


CUBA 
Universidad de Santo Tomas de Villaneuva, Marianao, La Habana, Martha de la 
Portilla, Registrar 
ISRAEL 
Bar-Ilan University, Ramat-Gan, Menachem Block, Registrar 
REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


MEXICO 


Instituto Technologico y De Estudios Superiores De Monterrey, Monterrey, N.L., 
Fernando Garcia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Mexico City College, México, D.F., Mrs. Elizabeth T. de Lépez, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 


PHILIPPINES 


University of the East, Manila, Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar of the University 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Ramon C. Portugal, Acting Registrar 


THAILAND 
The College of Education, Bangkok, Chaiwat Yuktiratna 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
Martena Tenney Sasnett, Pasadena, California 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Roy Armstrong, The John Motley Foundation, Chapel Hill, P.O. Box 348, North 
Carolina 

Roy W. Bixler, 2492 W. Dinsley Drive, Decatur, Georgia 

Alice L. Butler, East Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Roy M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Allen C. Conger, 153 Villanueva Court, Mountain View, California 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Alfred D. Donovan, Vice President, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 

James A. Gannett, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

M. E. Gladfelter, President, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

William S. Hoffman, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

E. J. Howell, President, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

Walter Humphries, 249 Clinton Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Junior College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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F. Taylor Jones, 15 Park Row, New York 38, New York 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Clara H. Koenig, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Arthur H. Larsen, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York 

E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Robert Linton, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

C. S. Marsh, 205 Avenue “A”, Redondo Beach, California 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

G. E. Metz, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 West Lexington Avenue, Danville, Kentucky 

John P. Mitchell, 235 Embarcadero, Palo Alto, California 

Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Alfred H. Parrott, Executive Secretary, Alumni and Former Student Association, 
State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5316 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore 12, Maryland 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 North Spooner Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

G. W. Rosenlof, Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 

Ira M. Smith, Ann Arbor Federal Savings and Loan Association, 401 East Liberty, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

R. B. Stone, 615 Russell Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

G. P. Tuttle, 714 Delaware Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange Place, La Jolla, California 














Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There is 
no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertisement 
(limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the first, 
the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care 
of Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


POSITION OPEN. Assistant Registrar, Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. 
Coeducational. Enrollment 1400. Starting salary $4500. Minimum qualifications: 
Man with bachelor’s degree and some experience in the office of the Registrar or 
the Director of Admissions. Direct correspondence to the Registrar, Spring Hill 
College. 
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